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JOHN MITCHEL AND SLAVERY. 


Wiat place in the world has been unvexed with 
the story of the wrongs of Ireland? Who did not 
feel his heart burn as he read the terrible philippics 
of Irishmen against English oppression ? Who did 
not rejoice in the noble bearing of Irishmen on trial 
end in prison for defending their fatherland? Who, 
when they became felons under English law, and 
were exported to penal colonies, did not send his 
heart with them? For we thought them faithful 
Witnessesfora Principle. They were Confessors for 
Liberty, and their living martyrdom was for the 

ealth of the whle world. It did the soul good to 
know that there were yet men, like Mazzini and 

ossuth, who could suffer the loss of all things for 
Lhe ake of liberty; that there were yet noble Trish- 
men willing to bear any obloquy or penal suffering, 
rather than endure voluntary servitude! 

Since the world began, there has been something 
n the simple love: of liberty, so sacred and enno- 

ling, that more than any one trait it has called 
down upon him who suffered for it the world’s un- 
measured praise. . 

When it was announced that Meagher had escaped 

om the convict-isle, the continent rang with con- 
gratalation; and only his modesty prevented the 
outburst of a reception even more wildly enthusiastic, 
ifit were possible, than that which greeted that great- 
eat ran of this age—Kossuth. 

But lately that joy was re-kindled at the tidings 

hat 4/itchel, the great.Irish patriot, the unrelenting 
ve of oppression, the martyr of liberty, whose per- 
sonal freedom had heen offered up on the altar of 
he world’s liberty, had escaped from thrall—had 
ossed to our shores, After rejoicings, festivitics, 
nd public demonstrations, Mr. Mitchel entered 
pon the noble vocation of an editor. The Citizen 
vas established. The press could scarcely supply the 
pnormous demands for a paper conducted by such a 
hero of liberty. 

This Citizen has, however, become like John’s 
pocalyptic book, that, being eaten, was sweet in 

e mouth, but exceedingly bitter in the belly. In 
he very second number, Mr. Mitchel, in replying to 
an exhortation from a Mr. Haughton, after not a 
ittle fierce retort, thus defines his position in regard 
9 the only question of liberty which exists pro- 
minently before this nation : 





““ Now let us try to satisfy our pertinacious friend, 
f possible, by a little plain English We are not 

nbolitionists ;—no more abolitionists than Moses, or 
Socrates, or Jesus Christ. We deny that it is a 
rime, or a wrong, or even a peccadillo, to hold 
slaves, to buy slaves, to sell slaves, to keep slaves to 
heir work, by flogging or other needful coércion. 
By your silence,’ says Mr. Haughton, ‘ you will be- 
ome a participator in their wrongs.’ But, we will 
not be silent, when occasion calls for speech ; and, 
s for being a participator in the wrongs, we, for our 
part, wish we had a good plantation well-stocked 

ith healthy negroes in Alabama. There now—is 
Mr, Haughton content?” 

This is not only ‘(plain English” but as loathsome 
s it is “plain.” Such sentiments are shameful, 
home from whom they may, but shameful beyond 
xpression in a man who has but just been re- 
Heemed from bondage. 

But why should Mr. Mitchel tarry longer in New- 
York’ There is a great want of slave-drivers in 
Alabama; and diligence in that vocation would be 

sure stepping stone to the consummation of all 
his visions of. liberty—‘‘a good plantation well 
tocked with healthy negroes in Alabama!” 

It is plain, from the opinion now expressed by 
fr. Mitchel, that he waged his warfare with Eng- 
nnd, without any real principle of liberty at the 
ottom. He did not believe that there was any moral 
uestion of right or wrong involved. 
ot think that there is any wrong in oppression. 

Mr. Mitchel does not regard it as wrong to take 
‘om men every civil right, every social right, every 
eligious right. He does not think it wrong to 
blace all the most sacred relationships of life, those 
f parents, husbands, wives, and children, brothers 

d sisters, in the irresponsible hands of absolute 
nasters, to be regarded or neglected just as their 
ommercial interests require. Mr. Mitchel does 
ot regard it wrong to put every affection of the 
eart, and every conceivable human attribute, upon 
he scale of commerce, and leave them without any 
ther defense than that which lies in selfishness. 

ay, Mr. Mitchel thinks it perfectly right to con- 
ert a man into a beast of burden, and to compel him 
0 his hateful daily tasks by whip and goad, just as 
e do other animals. Ilere are his words: 

‘We deny that it is a crime, or a wrong, or even 

peceadillo, to hold slaves, to buy slaves, to sell 

aves, to keep slaves to their work, by flogging or 
ther needful coércion.” 

After this, on what ground can a man stand’ 
)ppression is so far from being wrong, that he 

dently wishes to own a gang of his fellow-men, 
nd would willingly drive them up to their unre- 

uited labor by flogging! 

Of course, with such sentiments, there could be 
0 parscipLe in his struggle with England. It was 
ot a question whether England had a right to op- 
ress Ireland; according to his own showing, she 
ul the right to do it if she could, The Irish 
ebeliion, therefore, in so far as Mr. Mitchel was 
pncerned, was a graceless insurrection of subjects 
painst their rightful masters. And John Mitchel 

from the catagory of men persecuted for 
sserting the great doctrines of human rights, 
hto the position of a pitiful caitiff, who made an 
ortive attempt to get rid of work, and was sent 

p a convict-island for his insubordination. 

Was there ever before such a waste of sympa- 

y upon apretender? The men that shouted in 

n€ train of an apostle of liberty, as they thought, 

ill slink from an unmasked advocate of the worst 

ranny with horror and disgust. It is the modern 

sion of the fairy fable so often told and in so many 

ays. It wasa sweet and lovely virgin that they be- 
ld coming to them, but once clasped, the enchant- 
ent broke, and a shrunk and hideous hag grinned 
nd chattered in their bosom! 
We wish it to be understood distinetly that our 
marks have nothing to do with Mr. Mitchel asa 
ivate man, and in his personal character. For 
ght that we know, he may be the most estimable 
men, It is as a public man, as a teacher, and 
pply in relation to his published sentiments, that 
have concern with him. 
his disclosure of the interior sentiments of a 
se apostle of liberty, will scarcely be less disgust- 
- in the South than in the North. 
For, though the South holds slaves, it on that 
ry account knows the miserable policy of such a 
tem. Political heats and party attritions may 


For, he does 
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positions in relation to slayery. But we are sure 
that among the calm and sober citizens of the 
South, there is a deep and daily stronger sentiment 
against the institution of slavery. The only ques- 
tion with them is, how to get rid of it. If once 
they were safely freed from the curse, we believe 
that there would be universal joy in the South. 
When northern renegades, therefore, eagerly desire 
to enter upon all the trials and miseries of such a 
system, nowhere is their folly more strongly ap- 
preciated than in the South; and there is but one 
opinion there as to the character of apostate Yan- 
kees as slave-masters. They are the most unsym- 
pathizing, the hardest, the most exacting, and cruel 
of all slave owners, 

When reflective and humane southerners, who 
have long desired to cast off the habiliments of 
slavery, find themselves followed by obsequious 
northerners, begging for their cast-off clothing, they 
can feel but one emotion, that of utter loathing and 
detestation. A renegade Yankee leaves little to the 
imagination of him who would draw the portrait of 
infinitesimal meanness. 

When Mr. Mitchel, therefore, sends greetings tothe 
South, after the fashion of the extract with which we 
pollute a little spot in our paper, he may be praised by 
a few men who have a purpose, and are willing to 
use unprincipled men; but among the sober, the 
considerate, the honorable men of the South, such 
a sudden and gross revolution will be received 
with disgust. If there must be a defense of slave- 
ry, men will feel—and nowhere more than at the 
South—that he should not volunteer who has him- 
self tasted the cup of its bitterness, and whose fran- 
tic outcries under oppression are yet ringing in the 
ear! 

If this was the thistle that was growing in Ireland, 
and preparing to shake forth its seeds for a univer- 
sal crop, then England has put the world in debt to 
her for cutting it up by the root; and a Divine 
Providence has saved: the Emerald Isle from one 
who only needed power and opportunity to be a do- 
mestic tyrant. 

Here comes to thee, O Alabama! a weary pilgrim, 
whose life has been spent in warfare with oppres- 
sion! Those scars, they are the memorials of liber- 
ty; that,pale cheek, it is wasted in the weary 
strife for human rights; that sunken eye, it pined 
away in long confinement borne for liberty's sake. 
And now his consecrated life he bears to thy soil, 
O thrice fortunate Alabama! and that breath that 
has blown the trumpet against kings and tyrannies, 
is heard in soft whispers along thy streams, asking 
for a fat plantation! That resounding voice that 
awoke the sympathy of the world for freedom, now 
sends terror through the cotton field; or vociferates 
triumphant bids for comely girls and healthy boys 
of divided families, among squabbling Legrees, 
around the auction-block. A poor chance to be heard 
hath any other bidder whose voice hath not been 
rounded out and made sonorous in the service of 
Liberty! ; 

Let England rest. Tumultuous John Mitchel 
willvex her ne more abow? the: feolish abstraction 
of Liberty. 

But we will not believe such a slander of Ire- 
land. We will rather believe that long imprison- 
ment has soured a noble nature, and that sweet 
feelings are turned to the gall of misanthropy. 
We know that such a gallant nature as Meagher’s 
would repudiate such sentiments. We do not be- 
lieve that Dillon and O’Gorman, O’Brien, and hosts 
of memorable others, are so sordid and so selfish 
in their conception of human rights and liberty, 
as to unite for their motto, My liberty everything ; 
Man’s Jiberty nothing. 4 

—  +@- 

WILL THE CHURCHIL SUPPORT AN EDUCA- | 
TION WITHOUT THE BIBLE? 


In an instructive paper on the Hawaiian public 
schools, which we find in a recent journal from 
Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands, there occurs the 
following paragraph; speaking of the native litera- 
ture, or rather the literature created for the natives, 
and the school-books used by them. “It was, per- 
haps, not the fault of the Mission that the mission- 
created literature was small, and confined mostly to 
religious and elementary school-books. The latter 
were indispensable; and of the former, perhaps no 
one book is better adapted, from its combination of 
history, poetry, and ethics, for the purposes of a 
general education, than the Bible.” 

In the general education of children in our own 
country, thus far, this book, the Bible, has had a 
place; its use is provided for by law, in the school 
system of the State of New-York, and school trus- 
tees are prohibited by law from excluding the Bible. 
And yet, although placed by the founders of our 
school system in that system as its corner-stone, 
and kept in that system for more than fifty years, 
with incalculable benefit, a strong and persevering 
effort is now making to drive it out. It is impi- 
ously arraigned as being a sectarian book, simply 
because a particular sect, or rather the ecclesiastical 
laws of a particular sect, denounce it and pro- 
scribe it. 

Is there, or is there not, any indication in the 
following passages of Scripture, as to the will of 
God in the ordering of our public schools, and the 
education of our children? When God says that 
obedience to liis Word is the foundation of the prospe- 
rity of nations, are we ready to affirm that such decla- 
rations were made for the Jews only? ‘“ What 
nation,” says Jehovah, “that hath statutes and judg- 
ments so righteous as all thislaw? Take heed to thy- 
self, lest thou forget them, lest they depart from thine 
heart; but teach them thy sons, and thy sons’ sons.” 
“Gather the people together, and I will make them 
hear my words, that they may teach their children.” 
“Ye shall diligently keep the commandments, testi- 
monies, statutes, judgments, which the Lord our 
God hath commanded you. And when thy son 
asketh thee, in time to come, what mean the testi- 
monies, the statutes, the judgments, which the Lord 
our God hath commanded you, then shalt thou say 
unto thy son,” &c. “Ye shall lay up these my words 
in your heart and in your soul, and ye shall teach 
them your children, speaking of them when thou 
sittest in thy house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, When thou liest down, and when thou risest 
up, and thou shalt write them upon the door-posts 
of thy house, and upon thy gates.” 

“The father to the children shall make known 
thy truth.” “The things which we have heard and 
known, and which our fathers haye told us, we will 
not hide them from their children, showing to the 
generation to come the praises, strength, and won- 
derful works of the Lord. For he established a 
testimony in Jacob, and appointed a law in Israel, 
which he commanded our fathers, that they should 
make known to titgir children, that the genera- 
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which should be born, who should arise and declare 
them to their children, that they might set their 
hope in God, and not forget the works of God, but 
keep his commandments.” 

“The things that are revealed belong to us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law.” “Set your hearts unto all the 
words which I testify among you this day, which 
ye shall command your children to observe and do.” 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not.” , 

The knowledge of God's Word is the foundation 
of all true religion and morality, Can any Christian 
nation undertake a system of education for its child- 
ren, and deliberately reject and exclude that Word 
from it, without arraying itself in positive opposi- 
tion to God’s declared will? It is said, by those 
who would exclude the Bible from our Schools, that 
the children may get the knowledge of it in some 
other way; the Church and the Sabbath-school, for 
example. 

Let us examine some statistics. The case of New- 
England may first be taken. In all the public 
schools, in six New-England States, there have been 
attending 641,983, say 700,000. Now, the popula- 
tion of New-England may be stated in round num- 
bers at 3,000,000. About one fourth part of the 
whole population, therefore, have been in attendance 
at the public schools. Take, now, any two thou- 
sand evangelical churches in New-England, with the 
average of sittings at 500 each; this would be 
church-accommodation for a million. But the 
average of attendance cannot be put higher than 
600,000; not more than « ixth of such attend- 
ance being children, nor probably so great a pro- 
portion, but much less. Of the 700,000 that have 
attended the public schools the past year, it would 
not be safe to suppose that more than one hundred 
thousand have attended church ; for a large propor- 
tion of the school-pupils are from families that have 
little or no care to see that their households are at 
the house of God on the Sabbath; neither do they 
instruct them in the Bible at home, neither do they 
send them to Sabbath-schools. ‘ 

But the accommodation in the Sabbath-schools is 
much smaller than the church accommodation. If 
we should even suppose a Sabbath-school to every 
one of the churches which we have taken, we could 
not suppose an average of attendance and accommo- 
dation higher than 100; but, taking it at that, we 
should have two hundred thousand pupils of the 
700,000 in the public schools, at the Sabbath- 
schools, leaving some five hundred thousand with- 
out any religious instruction whatever, without any 
knowledge of the Bible, any training in Divine 
druth. The plan, therefore, of excluding the Bible 
from the public schools, and leaving the children to 
get a knowledge of the Bible and of religious truth 
elsewhere, would leave some five sevenths of the 
whole population to grow up in utter neglect and 
ignorance of the Bible and its teachings. Such is 
the humanity, the benevolence of the plan for ex- 
cluding the Bible and religion from the public 
schools, snd sach the hollowness of the assertion, 
that the children will get a knowledge of the Bible 
elsewhere. 

Now, then, as to the plea for this exclusion ; 
namely, that the children of Roman Catholics may 
be got into the public schools; let us see how it 
stands. Taking the number of Romanists in New- 
England at 200,000, which is a very large estimate, 
and supposing that one fourth would be pupils in 
the public schools, we should have five hundred 
thousand children shut out from all knowledge of 
the Bible, merely for the sake of the prejudice of 
fifty thousand against it. Five hundred thousand 
children are to be debarred from the right of in- 
struction in the Word of God, because fifty thousand 
children wish to be without that Word. For the 


with the five hundred thousand in reading, writing, 
geography, and arithmetic, it is proposed to take 
away the Bible from all, giving to ail nothing but 
reading, writing, geography, and arithmetic. If the 
alternative were, such an education, or none at all, 
there would be some ground of plausibility in the 
operation; but it is not. It is, merely, such an 
education, or an education in Romish schools. But 
reading, writing, geography, and arithmetic would 
be taught in Romish schools. What advantage, 
then, in any or all the schools of the public school 
system, over the schools of Romanists, if the Bible 
be excluded from all ? 

What is likely to be the result, if the effort to 
exclude the Bible should prove successful, may be 
gathered from such significant intimations as that 
presented in a late number of the Presbyterian, an- 
nouncing the gift of five thousand dollars for the 
establishment of parochial schools in a particular 
vicinity. The Church desires to sustain the Com- 
mon School system, but not at the expense of reject- 
ing the Bible and religion. “As a specimen,” says 
the article in the Presbyterian, 

“of her interpretation of duty, it may be stated, that 
in one of the towns in Pennsylvania, there are three 

ublie schools, from all of which the Bible is excluded. 

he pastor and elders of the church in the town, find- 
ing remonstrance to be in vain, felt that their covenant 
obligations required them to provide for the religious 
education of the children under their care, and accord- 
ingly established a school on — principles. Such 
an undertaking is surely justifiable and praiseworthy. 
That Christian school has now thirty children, who 
daily receive Biblical and catechetical instruction, 


along with other elementary knowledge, This is one 
of the schools which is sustained in part by the liberal 


If the Bible be excluded from the Public Schools, 
the affections and support of the churches will in- 
evitably be withdrawn from them; and the effort 
will be made, and by the Divine blessing it will be 
successful, to provide a system of education in which 
the knowledge of the Word of God shall be as free, 
and as freely taught, as other knowledge. This is 
the vital question of ow day. C. 
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DAVID’S FIRST TROUBLES. 





OrrentA: life is full of sudden changes ; the shep- 
herd of to-day is the king’s son-in-law of to-mor- 
row, and the chased outlaw of the third day. 

David had resumed his shepherd life, and per- 
haps a year or two had glided by, and the idea that 
he had slain Goliah was as a dream of the night. 

Unexpectedly, he was summoned to court; the 
king was troubled by an evil spirit. He obeys the 
summons, instinctively suppressing all allusion to 
the past, and appearing in the character of pastoral 
minstrel, as if for the first time. 

The ruse succeeded. The king had apparently 
forgotten him. He began to chant the wild, sweet 
strains that had solaced his nightly vigils on Beth- 
lehem’s plains. The gloomy king was soothed. 
Ashe heard that manly melody warbled through 


“He maketh me to fie down in green pastures, 
He leadeth me beside still waters, 
He restoreth my soul,” 
he felt the spell of adverse influences broken; and 
a gush of tenderness, and of the hallowed associa- 
tions of better days, came over his subdved spirit. 
‘Good was to him, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” And that day, old Jesse received a 
message: “Let David, I pray thee, stand before 
me ; for he hath found favor in my sight.” 
But a jealous, ambitious spirit cannot easily be 
under obligation to any man. Saul’s fickle nature 
soon chafed under a sense of dependence and moral 
inferiority, And the more he indulged these moody 
musings, the more he departed from God, and ex- 
posed himself to renewed attacks of the evil spirit. 
Hence, in the horror of the next unexpected and 
unearthly seizure, no sooner did David strike the 
harp, than a thought bodied itself forth in the king's 
mind: “I will smite him to the wall;” and the 
ready javelin quivered in his spasmodic grasp. 
But the quick eye of the minstrel, wont to deal with 
wild beasts and their covert attacks, caught signs 
of mischief in the deadly glare of Saul’s eye, and 
when the weapon came whizzing, he eluded the 
stroke and disappeared. This happened thrice. 
And the tyrant began to have a superstitious fear 
of the victim he could not kill. He removed him 
from his post of armor-bearer, (dreading assassina- 
tion,) and gave him the command of a thousand. 
His popularity in that command stimulated the 
tyrant to stratagems. The hand of Merab was 
offered as the reward of chivalrous feats against the 
enemy. David humbly declined the honor. But it 
was discovered that a younger daughter, Michal 
was deeply enamored of David, and similar offers were | 
made by skillful courtiers. The king would dis- 
pense with dowry, let David bring evidence of havy- 
ing slain an hundred Philistines. As captain of a 
thousand, in time of war, David, not insensible to 
the attractions of the maiden, did not long want 
opportunity of signalizing his bravery. 
the king's son-in-law. 

Enraged at being thus baffled, the monarch began 
to drop intimations, but too well understood in any 
eastern court. “He wished some one could under- 
stand what he wanted done; that some one would 
rid him of his enemies; that some one would put 
his enemy out of the way.” No courtier dared | 
breathe a whisper to David of the storm thus brew- | 
ing. Jonathan it was who bade him fly for his life 
to the mountains, till he could expostulate with his 
father. 

“Tn the Lord put I my trust,” David exclaimed, 
shocked at this new outbreak of evil in one bound 
to him by sacred ties. 

“ How say ye to my soul, ‘flee, as a bird, to your 
mountain’?" And as the fabric of life’s prospects | 
fell in ruins about him, he cried, “If the founda- 
tions be destroyed, what can the righteous do?” 
And from the open heavens, through the divine 
night, came back upon his soul the response : 

“ Jehovah's throne is in the heavens; his eyes 
“ychold, his eyelids try the children of men.” 

Reinstated once more, by Jonathan's disinterested 
intercession, David did not long maintain his preca- 
rious position. In vain, at the next paroxysm of 
demoniac fury in the unhappy tyrant, did he wake 
the lyre, in artless numbers of sacred melodies. 
The hissing javelin was the only answer. The same 
night his sleep was broken by his faithful bride : 

“Tf thou save not thy life to-night, to-morrow 
thou shalt be slain.” He escapes by a window; he 
disappears in the darkness. Evading the lurking 
assassins, he flies across the hills murmuring: “ De- 
liver me from mine enemies, O my God!” 

And as he gazes back on the twinkling lights of 
Gibeah, and almost hears the stealthy tread of 
prowling miscreants, he whispers, “They come | 
round in the evening ; they make a noise like a dog; 
they go round about the city.” Arrived at Ramah, he 
is welcomed by Samuel, but is speedily demanded 
by a band of men-at-arms from the court. But “the 
spirit of God was upon the messengers of Saul, and 
they prophesied.” Thrown into an abnormal state, 
they were incapable of discharging their office. A | 
second, and a third company experienced the same | 
supernatural influence. 
Divine power unfastened the links between mind | 
and body, and threw them into the ecstatic state. | 
The tyrant himself experienced the same effects. | 
For nearly twenty-four hours the normal action of | 
mind on body was suspended. And when he re- | 
covered from this trance, he seemed quite sobered | 
by the discipline. He returned to Gibeah, leaving | 
David with Samuel, probably with the understand- | 
ing that he should publicly re&ppear at the king's | 
table at the approaching festival of the new moon. | 

Aware of the danger of venturing again within | 
the toils, David arranged with Jonathan to test the | 
king by staying away. Jonathan was to make an} 
excuse for him. If the king cherished no deadly | 
intentions, the excuse would pass. If he had set a 
trap for him, he would show anger at being outwit- 
ted. And, in the latter case, a symbolical plan was | 
agreed on, by which Jonathan might tell David the 
result, as he lay hid, even inthe presence of the king’s 
myrmidons; A solemn covenant of friendship was | 
made between them, and the two friends parted. 
David lay hid in the mountains. The first day | 
Saul said nothing. “ He is not clean,” he thought; 
“ surely he is not clean,”—some ceremonial defile- 
ment excluding him from a religious festival. The 
second day, he asked Jonathan, and Jonathan told | 
him David was gone to a family meeting at Bethie- | 
hem. Then flashed the fiery eye, and blazed the | 
inflamed visage of the tyrant, and in a voice of rage, 
he commanded his son to send and fetch David to | 
be slain. 

“ Wherefore shall he be slain?” was the un- 
dauntedanswer. “ Whatevil hath hedone?” But! 
the only reply was the whizzing javelin, which the 
king, in a frightful spasm of fury, launched sud- 
denly at him. As the deadly steel just grazed him 
and buried itself trembling in the panel, Jonathan 
realized what had been in store for David, and his 
heart rose in fierce anger as he left the presence. 


* * * * * * * * 
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In a few hours, Ahimelech was astonished to see 
David standing at the door of the tabernacle at 
Nob. 

“Why art thou alone, and nobody with thee t” 

David answered that he was on a secret mission 
of Saul, and had appointed a rendezvous of his fol- 
lowers. Ahimelech then, with some scruples, sup- 
plied him with the stale show-bread. As Dayid re- 
ceived it, he noticed an evil-looking fellow looking 
on, in whose ill-omened features he presently reeog- 
nized Saul’s retainer, the chief headsman, Doeg, of 
Edomitish blood. And David had occasion soon 
after to recall the sinister look, with which thisde- 
scendant of Esau contemplated the transaction. 
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Jesus washing his disciples’ feet to shame their 





my weapons with me, because the king's business 
required haste.” 

“ Singular business,” thought Doeg, “to send a 
captain out unarmed and unequiped.” 

But unsuspecting Ahimelech answered, “ The 
sword of Goliah, the Philistine, whom thou slew- 
est in the valley of Elah, is here in a cloth behind 
the Ephod; if thou wilt take that, take it, for there is 
none other save that here.” 

“There is none like that,” 
“ Give it me!” 

Thus armed, provided with a morsel of food, and 
followed, perhaps, by one or two skulking followers, 
he bent his course to the south-east, and stopped 
not till he had crossed the border. 

Thus was his life of sequestered peace suddenly 
exchanged for a brief career in court and camp, full 
of thrilling incident, and issuing in a sudden and 
total breaking up of all his hopes, and plans, and 
prospects in life. He was like a young fir, long grow- 
ing quietly in the gentle dalliance of the zephyrs, 
suddenly wrenched by a whirlwind, torn up by 
the roots, and hurled into a distant desert. C. B. 
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SHADOWS ON THE HEBREW MOUNTAINS. 





NO, I.—JONAH, 


Wuo is the man with eyes to see, or a heart to 
feel, who can find in this story only the coarse, 
cheap stock for stale jokes * 

Wisely read, is there not here something more 
than a vulgar marvel of a man and a fish? Is not 
here one of the sweetest manifestations in the Old 


Te tament, full of pathos and poetry, and with a | 


moral turned with inimitable sweetness ? 
A soft vail of twilight lies over the history. 


Hebrew mountains years ago, when the world was 
young and simple-hearted. It has in it a mysterious 
quality, as if the morning-star of the earth were not 
yet set, and the dew of its first dusky hours were 
not exhaled. All the geography of it lies in those 
purple shadows; its very names have a quality of 
enchantment and dreamy grandeur. Nineveh! that 
great city of three days’ journey. Nineveh, whose 
gigantic remains, now disintombed, look down on us 


in mysterious grandeur out of galleries of modern art! | 


And Tarshish, that “undiscovered country,” that 
“El Dorado” of old,whence came gold, and gums, and 
spices! What a charm is there in these mystical 
old names ; they breathe of “ ointment of spikenard 


and calamus—all the chief spices of the merchants!” | 


Then, too, what graphic, dramatic interest inheres 
in the character of Jonah—the sensitive, the irri- 
table, yet sincere! “Not so much worse than other 
men, this Jonah; only the story tears away from 
him that convenient vail with which other men 
cover their sins, when they bring them up for bap- 
tism. We get the plain truth of Jonah—that is all. 

Did ever mortal man dare to address Jehovah so, 
before or since? Listen to him: 

“T pray thee, O Lord, was not this my saying 
while T was yet in my country; therefore [ fled to 
Tarshish, for I new that thou wert a gracious God, 
merciful, slow to anger, of great kindness, and re- 
pentedst thee of the evil.” 

“T knew thou wert a gracious God,” he says, in his 
vexation, “ merciful, and slow to anger, and of great 
kindness !” 

Poor Jonah! here he is convicted of being a false 
prophet. He fancies he hears the very children in- 
quiring, “Weil, what has become of your prophecy ?” 
Did he want to come? Did not he know it would 
beso? Didn't he fly to Tarshish to get away from 
this very thing? and now, when he has been so- 
lemnly making a fool of himself, all through the 
streets, nothing is going to happen after all! 

He looks down at the great, wicked, old city, sit- 
ting there like a queen, with its gigantic winged 
bulls, serenely looking down scorn upon him, and 
he is veryangry! But is Jonah the last theologian 
who would have Church and State both perish 
rather than his doctrine proved false? Nay, modern 
theologians have improved on him, and invoked 
everlasting perdition to their aid, excommunicating 


| one another with the heartiest fervor, and angry as 
; James and John that the fire from heaven does not 


come down at their word! Nay, some of our mo- 
dern reformers, one would think, would be as glad 
as Jonah to see their Nineveh sink!—haven't they 
predicted it? If they were only in God's place a 
little time, what a time the world would have of it! 

But the Lord appears no way disturbed by the 
upbraiding of his creature. There is none of the 
flurry of a despotic sovereign unused to plain words, 
but only a calm, smiling pity, as he tries to recall 
the angry prophet to himself, with the question : 

“ Doest thou well to be angry?” 

“Ves,” says Jonah; “I do well to be angry, even 
unto death!” 

He throws himself on the earth; he is desperate 
—what does he care?—the quicker he dies the 
better. 

Silently now, as 2 dream, springs up a mystic 
shade; a fair, flowering tree, with coolness rustling 
in its leaves, overshadowing him, as with a mother’s 
silent presence and love. In this tree, may we not 
see even a deeper meaning; does it not show how 
God ever speaks to our vexed, troubled, delirious 
souls by the sweet healthy growth and bloom of 
nature? This whole outer world, with its flowers 
and trees, its varied graccfulness—is it not the tree 
which God has made to come up over us, to deliver 
us from our grief? 

Jonah is glad of the gourd; despise him not! 
There is a little child in every healthy heart, if one 
only knew it, that is pleased with simple, natural 
things. Who has not felt comforted in moments of 
uttermost anguish by a gush of song, a lovely 
flower, a gleam of sunlight? Mungo Park, over- 
come with discouragement, at the very point to die, 
just throwing himself desolately down in a jungle of 
the Niger, says, that the sight of some beautiful 
moss brought to him such a sense of the provident 
care of God, that his whole heart. was filled with 
| new strength; “it delivered him from his grie@’ 

But, in the morning, behold the beautiful tree is 
withered, auc the sun beats hot upon his head. 

Fainting, }\» wishes to die, and says it is better to 
die than live. 

Again, the gentle, reproving voice says: 

“ Doest t!.on well to be angry?” 

“Yes,” says the prophet, “I do well to be 
angry.” 

Then says the Lord: “Thou hast had compassion 
on the gourd, which thow hast not labored for, 
neither made it grow ; which came up ina night and 
perished.in.a-night; and shal! not I spare Nineveh, 
that'great city, wherein are more than six score 
thousand people that cannot discern between their 
right hand and their left?” 





“Ts there not here,.under thine band, spear or 
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How tenderly is this reproof given! It is like 


exclaimed David. 


It is | 
painted in dim, gray morning tints, that lay on the 


pride! The Creator, rudely questioned and up- 
braided by the work of his hands, defends himself 
| with a simple and pathetic sweetness. 
And are there never times when, in the conflict 
between God’s providence and our will, we feel 
chafed and impatient? All goes wrong with us, and 
we are ready to faint, and say, “It is better for me 
to die than to live;” then may we hear the same 
voice saying to us, “ Doest thou well to be angry?” 
Then may we turn, overcome by the forbearing 
sweetness of our God; let us cast ourselves at hig 
| feet, with the confession, “So foolish was I, and ig- 
| norant.” 

Poor is he who does not know that one such con- 
fiding movement of the soul toward the All Lovely 
| is worth all the world ever promises, more than all 
| it ever gives. Poor, indeed, is he who has not been 
| moved from the depths of his soul with that sorrow 
| which a view of so generous a God must inspire— 

who has not felt it the truest honor, the only heal- 
| ing peace of a sinful and erring creature, to fall silent 
}and humble, yet loving and confiding, at the feet of 
| Perfection ! ‘ 
| Moreover, in our dealings with our brother man, 
|are there never times when he turns on us unrea- 
| sonable as Jonah, upbraiding with unseasonable 
bitterness, and accusing unjustly in his anger? 
| How shall we meet him? Shall we give anger for 
anger? Shall we, when his heart is hot and vexed, 
set all his sin in order before him, and make him 
| feel his iniquity?’ Nay, let us first make some tree 
| of loving-kindnesses come up over him to deliver 
him from his grief. Let its leaves rustle with kind 
| and soothing voices, fanning away the fever heat, 





-and in some calmer hour he may ponder the 
| gentle question, “‘ Doest thou well to be angry ?” 
H. B. 8. 
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Our own Correspondence. 


X——, December 20, 1853. 
To rue Eprrors or Tae INperenpent: 


| Genttemen: The Supreme Court has rendered it» 
verdict in the affair of Mameri, alluded to in my last 
| letter. A venerable minister of the Gospel, the Rey. 
Mr. Porchat, has been finally sentenced for having 
preached the Gospel in a small town of La Sarthe 
Vainly has our excellent brother, Jules Delaborde, dis- 
played befor. the court his talents and his zeal. The 
Supreme Court has passed condemnation, and has done 
it in terms, which will, I believe, become a universal 

| watchword of persecution. 
| Itis along time that I have said in these letters that 
| no religious liberty whatever existed in France since 
| the coup d'etat. Some optimist friends have thought I 
exaggerated, and persisted in hoping for better things 
_ Not long ago, the Rev. A. J. Monod said, in an English 
| meeting, that “he had reason to believe the Emperor 
| was favorable to religious liberty ;” in which senti- 
| ment the good Sir Culling Eardley heartily concurred. 
| Now, this will perhaps open their eyes. The Supreme 
Court, which receives, so to speak, the verdicts it ren- 
| ders, ready-made from the Tuileries, has spoken. The 
law was very bad, and now the jurisprudence is worse 
| The law, the police, the courts, all agree to suppress, 
| absolutely, religious liberty. What will our friends 
| do? I understand they will appeal to Cwsar. A depu- 
| tation will go, I am told, to the Tuileries; and, in an 
| interview with his majesty, explain its position and 
desires. He will tell them, as he did when he visited 
the South and Saintes, ard when he received lately 
the deputation of the Baptists of L’Aisne: “Certainly, 
| I love religious liberty ;” or, “I will inquire into that 
matter, and see that justice is done to you,” or such 
And they will go away, 


| other stereotype phrase. 
| to meet in their religious assemblies policemen and 
gendarmes, and to hear those worthy representatives 
of the government interrupt seandalouslytheir preacher, 
by exclaiming, “Stop that sermonizing!” 
Who can trust that Bonaparte, that man of one 
| thousand lies, that breaker of a score of solemn oathst 
If it is deplorable to see, in a country like France, 
the most elementary rights denied to evangelical Christ- 
| ians, it is even a more afflicting sight to witness perse- 
' eution, in a country where Protestantism, acknowl- 
edged as the religion of the state, ought to have taught 
| the government better things. Such is the case with 
Sweden. There, whosoever is, from principle, a dis- 
senter from the Established Church, is exposed to the 
' most unmerciful of all persecutions—eeclesiastical per- 
sécution. I extract the following passage from a 
private letter from Sweden lately received in Paris: 
«“ ,. , . Lhad thought for a moment that persecu- 
| tion was about to cease in our country ; but I was mia- 
‘taken; it is rather on the increase. I hear that the 
| great prison of Fahlun, in Dalecarlia, can not contain 
' the half of the great number of those freemen deprived 
of their freedom, of whom I spoke in my last. In the 
| South, also, the persecutions are in progress. Prose- 
cution is not undertaken, except at the official demand of 
the pagtors. The last trait is worthy of re- 
mark. In Protestant Sweden, as in Roman Catholie 
| countries, the clergy do not, as they say, persecute 
heretics, for ecclesia (the church the world over) abhorret 


secular arm, to be dealt with according to his deserts. 


| Wherever the Church is wedded to the State, be it 
| Papist or Protestant, it will unavoidably become a 
persecuting power. 
But I have not done with this bulletin of persecu- 
tion; let us give ear to the loud voice which comes 
from over the Rhine, and is echoed by all the priests 
| and Jesuits of the continent, shouting also the lament- 
able word, Persecution! The sufferer ig the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop of Fribourg, in Brisgan, and the 
persecutor is the illustrious Great-Duke of Baden. As 
| the affair is making some noise in Europe, it may not. 
| be amiss to give of it as clear an idea as we can. At 
different times, since 1815, the government of the 
| Great-Duchy of Baden regulated, by certain publie 
| acts, its relations with the Koman Catholie Chureh. 
| The last deed of the kind took place in 1830, and gave 
| a right to the Great-Duke to nominate the curates and 
| to exercise a control over the seminaries. The Pope, 
| at the time, complained of the arrangements; but the 
| Archbishop and his priests submitted to it, until 1851, 
| when his Grace began to ask the Great-Duke for an 
| abdication of all the rights which he, the Great-Duke, 
| had exercised thus far. The prince declined ; the arch- 
| bishop insisted; the prince resisted; when the arch- 
| bishop, seizing the thunderbolts of the Church, struck 
i here and there; excommunicating the magistrates, the 
| judges, and all the Roman Catholics, priests or others, 
who would not follow him in his insurrection against 
the civil power. 

Tho thing stands thus. It is said that the king of 
Prussia will interfere. The Univers pretends that the 
conduct of the Great-Duke is the beginning of the 
| outbreak of a general conspiracy of the German prinees 
against the Church. A fact curious to remember is, 
that the population of the Great-Duchy is 1,840,000, 
t out of which 900,000 areéRoman Catholics Since tho 
conflict began, general elections have taken place—all 
favorable to the government. In some towns, the ex- 
communications and interdicts of the archbishop have 
produged a state of things unheard of in our days. ‘i 

Faanc Parievr. 5. 





| a sanguine; they merely deliver the culprit over to the 
































































































































































































PAPAL CHURCH OF, NEW-GRANADA. 


DISSENSIONS BETWEEN CHURCH AND STATE. 

Brrween the secular and ecclesiastical authorities 
of New-Granada, there has, for many years, been 
little concord. The seed of religious emancipation 
was sown here three hundred years ago, when, in an 

moment, one of the Popes, I forget which, 
granted to the kings of Spain the right of nominating 
bishops for the colonies, such nomination being, of 
course, subject to confirmation or rejection by the 
Pope. The error was soon discovered, and attempts 
were made to get back the grant ; but the kings saw 
what an advantage they had in governing the colo- 
nies in possessing this power, and they constantly 
refused to resign it. When this State became inde- 
pendent of Spain, more than thirty years ago, the 
authorities insisted on all the rights and privileges 
the old government had held, and would not yield 
the point. So the appointment of bishops, and =. 
sequently of priests, in reality, if not in form, was in 
secular hands. But this arrangement really placed 
the Church in the power of the State, and both par- 
ties felt it to be s0. So on one side there grew up 
& feeling of freedom, and on the other a real irrita- 
tion, that was often manifested in unpleasant ways. 
Under this system also, the spirit of the clergy was 
crushed; they grew vicious, that is, more so, and 
there was a general decline in religious feeling. 
Now, also, the various orders of monks and nuns 
rapidly diminished in numbers, both because of the 
difficulty of obtaining the means of living, and be- 
cause very few young people would join them. 
The consequence was, their numerous and extensive 
buildings went to décay, and as the cities were often 
about half covered by these buildings, they assumed 
the appearance of decay and ruin. Many of these 
vast establishments had in them only one or two oc- 
cupants, and many were entirely deserted. Under 
these circumstances, the government passed a very 
wise law. They ordained that all these deserted 
buildings should come into possession of the State, 
and all those which had less than a certain small 
number of tenants, should send them to others where 
there were more inmates left; and all these build- 
ings should become State property, the proceeds of 
which were to be devoted to a school-fund, for the 
free education of all male children. 

A large number of valuable estates thus passed 
from an idle and superstitious use to one truly im- 
portant; and they now constitute a school-fund suf- 
ficient to give a common education to all the children 
of the State, had they only good teachers, which 
they have not. The execution of this law caused a 
great stir among the Jesuits, who were numerous 
here then, and who had the education of the people 
in their own hands; yet it went on without inter- 
ruption; and, in consequence of their conduct in 
this, and other like matters, the Jesuits themselves 
were banished from the State. Then, in the insur- 
rection which followed, their party was thoroughly 
defeated, and their banishment made perpetual. 

Next followed a change which gave more offense 
to the Pope and his party than almost any other. 
The priests, as a general thing, were so vile, that 
they had lost all credit with the better classes ; and 
they were so numerous, that their support was a 
great burden on the people. So Congress ordained, 
that in each parish, the heads of families should elect 
one priest for curate, whose salary should be paid 
from the public treasury, and whom they could 
change when they liked; and as to all the rest, 
they must get a living as they could. Of course, 
this law greatly diminished the number of the 
priests, and raised the morality of the curates to 
about the standard of their flocks, which is not very 
high. But here a new trouble arose. The bishops 
universally refused to submit to the new law, which 
thus completely subjected them to the State. They 
refused to consecrate the priests so elected, and also 
in any way to acknowledge the right of the State to 
interfere. Then followed an open contest with the 
secular power ; and the bishops were banished from 
the State—from which banishment they have not 
yet returned, though at liberty now to do so. This 
system and policy were adhered to by the State for 
some years; but various causes were all the while 
working farther changes. Probably the Pope's fa- 
mous allocution to his cardinals on the state of this 
country influenced the actions of some; then the 
fact that these bishops were from the best families 
in the State, and many were personally affected by 
their disgrace, prevailed with many more; and, 
again, the rulers were trying to make our own 
government a model for this; and so they at last 
concluded to imitate our law of religious freedom. 
In one thing they took a stand far in advance of us, 
for, by national decree, all chattel slavery ceased in 
this republic on the 1st of January, 1852. But the 
main feature of all these changes, which were made 
during several years and at last embodied in the 
new constitution that went into operation on the 
first day of September last, was the establishment 
of universal religious freedom. In necessary con- 
nection with this law, was that sundering all connec- 
tion between Church and State, leaving the priests 
_to get a living as they best could, providing that 
they should collect only voluntary contributions 
from the people, and declining all interference in the 
appointment of ecclesiastics. Of course, this power 
returned into the hands of the bishops; yet, should 
they make unpopular appointments, the people have 
the remedy in their own hands; for the same law 

akes all church-property to belong to the “ Catholic 
inhabitants” of the several parishes, in which it may 
be situated. Thus have I given you a summary of 
the chief religious changes that have placed the 
church of New-Granada in her present position in 
reference to the State—a summary that, if defective, 
is based on the very best authority of which I could 
avail myself. In my next, I will speak more de- 
finitively of the present position of the parties. 

Panama, Dec. 27, 1858. J. R. 

Se 


FROM OUR CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT. 


Toronto, Dec. 1853. 

I petreve the majority of your readers are aware 
that a Society has, for many years, been in operation 
in the neighborhood of Montreal, under the name of 
“The French Canadian Missionary Society.” Under 
its persevering management, a large building has 
been erected at Pointe aux Trembles, about ten miles 
below that city, for the maintenance and education 
of the children, male and female, of such Roman 
Catholic parents as are willing to confide them to 
the care of the teachers and managers of the institu- 
tion’ 

As was naturally to be expected, much and violent 
opposition was met with at the outset, but the origi- 
nators of the effort held steadily on, striving to give 
none offense by any offensive attack on Romanism, 
but seeking to ingraft the simple truths of the Gospel 
upon the minds of those committed to their care, 
leaving that truth to work its way, and looking to 
the glorified Author of it to seal it to their souls. 

And very cheering were the prospects which, ere 
long, opened upon those who had planned and watch- 

* ed over the experiment. One after another of the 
inmates relinquished the system in which the} had 
been born, and though at first this gave rise to angry 
feelings on the part of the parents, yet that soon gave 
way, as the benefits enjoyed by the children became 
more and more apparent ; until now, I believe, there 
are more applicants for admission than the accom- 

modations, as yet provided, can receive. 
- Encouraged by the results and assisted by a grow- 

«ing body of subscribers, the Society extended their 
operations by employing a few colporteurs, whom 
they had invited from Switzerland, %o go among the 





simple-minded haditans of the lower province, with 
Bibles and Testaments for sale, or distribution ; this 
effort, also, has been crowned with a great measure 
of success, while the periodical publication of the 
Society’s Reports has awakened a strong sympathy 
in the minds of the Christian community in ils 
behalf, which the insolent perseeuting spirit of the 
priesthood, as now openly has greatly 
deepened and strengthened. 

Relying on this, and anxious to secure the vantage- 
ground they had already gained, the Society, 
through their indefatigable travelling secretary, the 
Rey. W. Clarke, made*an appeal to the Christian 
public of the two Canadas last summer, which was 
most liberally responded to; and such funds were 
placed at their disposal as induced them to determine 
on adding, considerably, to the number of their col- 
porteurs. With this view, they deputed their late 
excellent missionary, Rev. Mr. Vernier, to visit 
France and Switzerland, in order to engage six 
qualified individuals for this service. That brother 
proceeded on his mission, in which he succeeded, and 
was on his way out with four of these fellow-workers, 
when, by the wreck of the Annie Jane, he and three 
of his companions found a watery grave. 

This sad event will of course cramp the operations 
of the Society in the mean time, but so satisfied are 
its managing committee of the good which has been 
already done, and so sanguine of still greater being 
effected in the future, that they will, with the least 
possible delay, endeavor to repair the deplorable 
calamity by which their plans for the present have 
been retarded. 

Last summer, they could reckon 700 who had 
voluntarily relinquished the errors of Popery, all of 
whom continue steadfast in the faith so far as they 
have access to know, while the institute never was 
in & more prosperous state. 

Here, then, is a Society round which all the friends 
of the Redeemer should rally ; it is purely catholic 
in its constitution and spirit, and its object is one 
which must commend itself to all who hold a free 
Gospel and an openBible to be man’s greatest blessing. 

We, in Canada, regard it as eminently deserving 
of support, as a break-water against the flood-tide of 
Romanism; as such it is doing great service, and is, 
I trust, through the blessing of God upon it, destined 
to roll back that tide, and give ground for the eman- 
cipated habitans to rally upon and breathe freely 
under the pure air of the Gospel. Dera. 

— + @+ 


LETTER FROM CHINA. 


Taxovex the kindness of J. H. Colton, Esq., the 
geographer, we are permitted to publish the follow- 
ing extract of a very late letter addressed to him by 
Rev. J. T. Yates, missionary of the Southern Bap- 
tist Board. It gives a more decided opinion than 
others have ventured, with regard to the religious 
origin and favorable bearing of the revolution now 
in progress: 
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“ Suanenar, 22d September, 1853. 
“ J. H. Cotton, Esa. : 

“My pear Sim: * * * * The rebellion in China 
is doubtless exciting great attention in the Western 
world. ‘This strange movement, in this inert mass, 
is aproof no less of the power of the Gospel, than of 
the progressive spirit of the age in which we live. 

‘Of all the published accounts I have seen, none 
have attributed its origin to the right cause. 
rebellion is, in reality, no less a religious reformation 
than was Martin Luther's. There are at present 
stopping in our mission, two lads, whose identity is 
not known, except to our mission. One, a boy of 
fifteen, is the son of the “Southern King ;” the 
other, a lad of eighteen or twenty, who was on last 
Sabbath received into our Church by baptism, is the 
nephew and adopted son of the “Southern King,” 
(one of the four great leaders of the rebellion in 
China.) From these young men, (the elder of whom 
is well acquainted with all the circumstances that 
led to the first hostile demonstrations,) we have been 


able to get correct information, touching the origin 


of the rebellion. 

‘‘From-these young men, we learn that Hung- 
Su-Chuen, (at present known as ‘ Tai-ping Wong’,) 
having embraced the Christian religion, destroyed 
every sign of idolatry about his house and school- 
room, (for he was a teacher of a high-school,) and 
gave much attention to publishing the Gospel that 
had afforded him so much comfort. Disciples to 
the new doctrine multiplied rapidly. Soon, this in- 
novation upon the ancient customs attracted the at- 
tention of the authorities of Quang-See, (for it was 
in this interior province, far removed from foreign 
influence, that this new thing started. 
providence has taken from man the glory of this 
great and glorious work.) The authorities in ques- 
tion attempted to crush this new religion by perse- 
cution, but this only attracted attention to it. 
Finding that the new sect was daily and rapidly 
increasing, they (the civil and military authorities) 
beheaded two of the disciples, thinking that this 
rigid measure would suppress this disorderly body. 
But so far from having this effect, they (the Christ- 
ians who had increased, by this time, to quite a con- 
siderable number) took up arms in defense of their 
religion, and called upon God to aid and defend 
them. 

“The imperialists, in an engagement with them, 
were routed, with great loss. The Christian army 
increased rapidly, till they were able to withstand 
any force that might be brought against them. The 
Christian army was now fairly committed. They 
well knew that they must be delivered from the 
bondage of the imperial yoke, both civil and reli- 
gious, or death was certain. They formed the grand 
design of subverting the government ; with the in- 
tention of establishing in its stead a liberal and Christ- 
ian government. They issued tracts and circulars, in 
which they attacked the abuses and corruptions of the 
civil authorities and the religious teachers, &c. They 
destroyed idols and circulated portions of the Scrip- 
tures and religious tracts, and preached to the people 
a purer religion. All this, strange to say, secured 
thom the favor of the people, and their thousand was 
soon multiplied. Thus Hung-Su-Chuen commenced, 
about three years ago. Since then, he has fonght 
many a battle. 

“In every place he exposes the corruptions of 
the mandarins and priests, destroys idols, circu- 
lates the Scriptures and religious tracts, (many of 
which are his own productions, in which, of course, 
there are many errors,) and preaches the Gospel. 
His grand army is now before Pekin, which place 
will doubtless soon fall into his hands. Considering 
all the circumstances of the present rebellion in 
China, viewed either in a civil or religious point of 
view, it is without a parallel in the history of the 
world. Who, in America, expected to see China 
born ina day? A vast work is now upon the hands 
of the churches. 

On the 7th inst., a band of insurgents at this 
place deposed the authorities, and took possession 
of the city. They have issued provisiowary regula- 
tions of the most rigid character against all robbers 
and plunderers. Several men have been beheaded 
for stealing. The insurgents of this place have none 
of the religious enthusiasm of Tai-ping’s army. 

“28th October. On the 28th, last month, an im- 
perial army came against the insurgents in charge 
of Shanghai. From that day to the present mo- 
ment, we have had almost continual fighting at 
Shanghai. And as my house is situated within 250 
feet of the city wall, more than half of the battles 
have been fought under cover of, and around the 
Baptist mission premises. At this moment, my 
house is trembling under a rebel cannon that is 





firing within 300 feet of me, The dispirited im- 
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God in his | 


perialists having been badly beaten in all their at- 
tacks by day, are trying what they can do under 
cover of the darkness of night; Consequently, the 
insurgents frequently keep up a constant firing for 
a half hour or more, when there is no enemy near, 
as is the case to-night. The insurgents have the 
city in the best state of defense, and it is generally 
believed that no imperial force can take it by 
fighting. 

“T have not been able to enter the city for just 
one month. Our work is broyght to a dead stand. 
We can form no idea when this state of confusion 
will end. I have removed my family to a place of 
safety, among the Episcopal mission, and I remain by 
my house to keep the imperialists from entering my 
premises. 

“Some sixty grape-shot pave struck my house. 
I, however, have no fear of being injured. 

“ Pray for China. 

‘J shail be pleased to hear from you, or any friend 
of missions. Faithfully, ““M. Tyson Yates.” 
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LETTER FROM IOWA. 
~~ Towa, Jan. 4, 1853. 





To raz Eprrors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

May I be allowed a variation of the tenor of these 
letters from ordinary western facts, by copying an 
original English letter from one of the masters of 
modern literature? It is not often that a slice of 
Carlyle turns up in Iowa! But I have before me a 
letter from that singular, but true-hearted son of 
genius, which will bear transcription and print. It 
was written. to a young lawyer friend in 1847, while 
a resident of Tennessee, and in reply to inquiries in 
respect to a course of study. 


“ Cuxrsea, London, May 17, 1847. 
“There is unfortunately no recipe or ‘word’ that 
ean avail you. The ‘course of reading’ or endeavor 
that would be wisest of all for , in Kentucky, 
will already not be quite the wisest for him in Ten- 
nessee, What could have exactly suited him at his 
age, in 1837, will no longer altogether suit- him now, 
when the world has got ten years forward in its course! 
Specifie direction is, and remains for ever, impossible in 
such a case. You will have, as heretgfore, to choose 
by what of light, of manfulness, and faithfulness*is in 
your own mind, the better and the good from out of 
the boundless imbroglio of the trivial, the bad, and 
base, {which men of less light are eagerly following on 
all hands of you;) and with your whole soul te appro- 
priate these, and elaborate them as you have faculty 
and opportunity—you, there and now. It appears you 
have had a very fair suecess hitherto, and have lifted 
your head and shoulders somewhat out of the slough, 
and can look about you a little. Hope confidently, that 
the good henceforth will repay with like bounty the 
like fidelity of effort. 1 have observed this truth, even 
| in our confused world, that whatever of real human 
| worth a man does put into his grand enterprise, just 
about the same quantity of real human victory (irre- 
| cognizable often to blockheads, but. very real, for all 
| that) does he in the end get out of it. This is an un- 
speakable comfort to a brave young man! But ‘real 
human worth and human victory are, as I say, very 
often not so recognizable. Who knows, for example, 
whether your President Polk and our King Hudson (if 
you have heard of such a man, who has made two mil- 
lions by railways here,) have gained any ‘victory at 
all—have gained anything but a ‘mere conspicuous 
exhibition of their own ugliness,’ which merely is de- 
| feat, and not victory? You must very particularly 
pray the heavens for one thing—not to infect you with 
vulgar ambition, (literary or other, ) w hich is fatal to all 
nobleness in man! ‘Seekest thou great things! seek 
them not.’ Seek eternal things, if you know them ; 
you will better and better get to know them if you 
seek honestly. ‘That also is a fact. : 
“As to ‘reading,’ read ‘history and prophecy,’ if 
you understand these words. Whatsoever of truly in- 
teresting has been, is, or is about to be in this world, 
where you have come to live—all that authentically 
bears on these questions, snatch it wherever you can 
find it; read that with greedy heart; and, on thes 
whole, read nothing else. The hugest follies of this 
world are flying about at present, in the shape of 
books and book-celebrities. Adieu. T. Cantyie.” 
Rather prophetic, that! about Hudson, the rail- 
way king. Perhaps, too, that about “ our President 
Polk,” considering what his “ victory” over Mexi- 
cans and new slave-territory has cost us since! The 
general sentiment of the letter is not very diverse 
from that of a certain excellent Scripture, “ Be 
strong, and quit you like men.” 
The West is favored again this winter with the 
| givings-out of “Dr. Orestes A. Brownson,” on the 
Ifis present course in St. 








subject of Catholicity. 
Loyis embraces the following topics: Civil and 
Religious Liberty, Mission of the United States, 
Protestant Liberality or Religious Indifference, The 
Church a Miraculous Fact in History. 
will be closed January 13. 

Dr. N. L. Rice is also lecturing in St. Louis, on 
Romanism, its effects on Society, before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


The course 











The course embraces 
lectures: 1. The Scriptures and Popery; 
|2. Public Morals; 3. Public Intelligence; 4. The 
Wealth of the Country; 5. Civil and Religious 
Liberty. The comparative effects of Protestantism 
are considered in each lecture, and the course is 
largely attended. If they have the thoroughness 
such a discussion ought to have, some publisher 
would do well to bring them out in a volume as an 
antidote to Balmes’s great work. Dr. M’Dowell is 
also delivering a course of ten lectures at his college, 
part of which is occupied with subjects drawn from 





papal history. 
Steamboat Engineers is a successful one. But the 
most successful of all are the lectures of Miss Lucy 
Stone, on Woman’s Rights. Notwithstanding some 
disapprobation expressed previously by the leading 
| St. Louis journals, they have unanimously extolled 
her addresses aud herself, and taken*oceasion te 
point out some legal reforms in respect to woman, 
greatly needed, apart from all ultraism, as well as to 
urge “ enlarging the area” of female occupations. 

The Des Moines Valley in this State is all alive 
with rejoicing, at the prospect of a speedy comple- 
tion of the Des Moines river-works. The contract 
has been taken by Henry O’Rielly, the telegraph- 
contractor, and New-York capitalists. By the terms 
of the contract, the entire improvement is to be 
completed by the 4th of July, 1858. The work is 
to be done upon the plans at the rates heretofore de- 
signated, and Mr. O’Rielly is to take the lands in 
payment at $1,300,000, and to have the proceeds of 
tolls, water-rents, &c., for twenty-five years, or 
longer if necessary, to pay for the amount of work 
to be done. Mr. O’Rielly is to deposit $55,000 with 
the Register, within ninety days, to pay off pressing 
indebtedness, or forfeit the contract. 

The Des Moines Valley must be, through all time, 
the richest portion of Towa. 

Our greatest western railroad—the Illinois Cen- 
tral—is going forward with great vigor. You will 
see in the papers a report of a committee who have 
recently visited Illinois, of which the following is a 
summary: The right of way, except in a few cases, 
is secured and paid for, three fourths of the grading 
done, and one hundred and seventy-five miles of 
track laid. On the rest of the main road and 
branches, from one half to three fourths of a mile 
of track per day is laid. The road laid is as fol- 
lows: from Chicago, south, 77 miles; from La 
Salle to Bloomington, 60; from La Salle to the Au- 
rora railroad, (connecting Aurora and Galesburg, ) 16; 
from Freeport, west, 10; from Bloomington, south, 
6; from Cairo, north, 6. ‘The greatest work is the 
Illinois river bridge, near La Salle, 2700 feet long, 
30 feet above low-water mark, and supported by 19 
stone piers and abutments. The Rock river is to 
be crossed at Dixon, by a bridge 750 feet long and 
30 feet above low-water. Near Scales’s Mound, 15 
miles from Galena, is a cutting 1200 feet in length, 
and 50 feet in depth at the deepest ; 45,000 tons of 
rails have been bought and forwarded to Illinois. 
The portion of the road in operation between La 
Salle and Bloomington is paying not more than 7 per 
cent. on its cost. The receipts to Nov. 1, on the 
whole road, were $10,227,298; expenditures, 
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$15,745,866. The original estimate was $17,000,000; 


but the road will be built for less, leaving a liberal 
margig for double track on portions of the line, and 
other permanent ir 
the vice-president, is arranging the land-system of 
the road, comprising more than 2,000,000 acres. 
These lands are never to be sold, save for bonds. 
Most of those in Southern Illinois have been in mar- 
ket twenty years, and before the charter of the road 
would not have sold for 50 cents. The sales of ad- 
joining lands by the United States, have increased 
since, by $600,000. 
Yours, 


Communications. 


IMPRESSIVE AND DEVOTIONAL CHURCH 
MUSIC. 


——o 


BY RICHARD STORRS WILLIS. 


Viator. 





NO. IV. 

Tae choir, in my opinion, is the ornamental or 
impressive style, the congregational the devotional 
style of church-music. This distinction I do not at all 
regard as arbitrary, but as founded in the nature of 
what we term worship. This term has been spe- 
cially defined in a former article : the result at which 
we arrived was equivalent to this—that worship 
through sacred song can be accomplished only by 
music so simple and so familiar, that the mind can 
dwell on the thought of the hymn, and utter that 
thought upward to God. With this understanding 
we are prepared for the following questions : 

Can we worship through a choir? No soul, 
surely, can worship for another soul. No set-apart 
body of persons can do the worship for the rest of 
a church assembly. In worship, each individual 
soul must appear before its Maker, and itself per- 
form its own act of homage. An entirely unmean- 
ing thing is worship by proxy. 

Can we worship dy a choir? It is difficult for a 
congregation with the open eye, the open book, and 
the undevotional attitude, (sitting or even carelessly 
standing,) truly to worship. This every person will 
at once realize. It is Spot Jor the mind to dwell 
so long on the words of the hymn, at the slow pace of 
musical utterance on the part of the choir. When 
we ourselves are uttering the words of a hymn, (as 
in congregational singing,) the mind is thereby 
nailed to the thought, and cannot well wander. Not 
so when we are listening to the slow musical utter- 
ance of other persons ; particularly when we know, 
by a single glance at the hymn-book before us, all 
that they are about to utter. After such a glance, 
it is difficult for the mind to keep itself free from 
other occupation—with the music, the surrounding 
objects and persons, and with one’s own thoughts. 
Again, it is difficult to be musically gratified and 
impressed, (as -we naturally expect to be by the sing- 
ing of ~ choir,) and to be worshiping God at the 
same moment. Music is an attractive thing; more 
attractive, to most natures, than the thoughts of a 
hymn. The first involuntary action of the mind 
when another person is singing, is to listen, not to 
participate in what is going on> the mind immedi- 
ately assumes a passive attitude—not the active one 
essential to worship. On the other hand, if we be 
singing, we do not listen to ourselves ; if the music 
be familiar, (as all devotional music should be,) we 
can utter freely our prayer; the music expresses the 
feeling, the word expresses the thought, and the 
two ascend to heaven, like twin-doves of the soul. 

I can not consider it an easy thing, then, to worship 
by a choir. Nay,1 believe, that throughout the 
entire church, choir-music, as representing an act of 
worship, individually engaged in, has proved a fail- 
ure. 1 leave it to the consciousness, or (better, 
perhaps) the conscience, of every thoughtful church- 
goer, to bear me out in this—not as an universal, 
unexceptional fact, but as a general, prevailing 
truth. We may have been devotionally and seri- 
ously impressed by choirs; we may have been chas- 
tened into the atmosphere of prayer by the solems 
nity of the deep-toned organ; we may (possibly, 
perchance) have been agonized, even musically ex- 
asperated, by choirs; but that choir-singing has 
proved, as a general or usual thing, a means of true 
congregational worship, there is reason very much 
to doubt. 

But yet, it is often asked, Why may not a choir 
lead in one act of worship, just as the clergyman (in 
prayer) does in another ? 

For reasons embodied in the preceding remarks. 


The conditions of the two acts differ in several es- | 


sential respects ; the undevotional attitude, the open 
eye, the open book, the slow pace of musical utter- 
ance, the attractiveness or dis-tractiveness of the 
music, the naturally passive and listening attitude 
of the mind when ethers’ music is going on—all 
these are entirely different conditions than those we 
find ourselves under in prayer. If the prayer be 
extemporaneous, the utterance is at such pace as 
the mind can conveniently follow. We can not (in 
most instances) anticipate the clergyman's word; 
the mind is therefore nailed to the succession of 
thought. If the prayer be a prescribed form, and 
we make use of the book, the condition is the same 
as ina hymn; but then we have a quicker-paced, 
rhetorical utterance, instead of the musical one. 
Moreover, the unquestionable advantage which a 
prescribed form of prayer has over extemporaneous 
in the frequently-recurring response on the part of 
the congregation, lends its important aid in recalling 
attention, and affording individual participation in 
the act of worship—this feature being foreign to a 
choir performance, and rendering the act of prayer, 
to a great extent, congregational in its character, 
like congregational singing. It seems to me an un- 
deniable fact, that the more you can put words into 
the mouth of the individual worshiper, the more 
you ean effect individual utterance, musical or 
otherwise—the nearer you approach a successful 
consummation of an act of public worship. 

Congregational singing fully realizes this import- 
ant condition. Choir singing does not. 

Impressive effects have always been brought to 
bear in the worship of the church. Nothing was 
more impressive than the whole arrangement of that 
(iod-inspired temple of worship—Solomon’s Tem- 
ple. The Christian Church in all ages has, more or 
less, made use of this strong accessory to worship. 
Art, in its most elevated and holy forms, has been 
brought into honorable service. Architecture, seulp- 
ture, painting, music, have by turns, and collective- 
ly, lent their impressive aid. Their abuse-alone has, 
in some instances, brought them into discredit. 
But, in our modern days of the Protestant Church, 
we build no more cathedrals ,, our architecture, com- 
paratively, is of an unpretending and unambitious 
character ; paintings have disappeared; sculpture 
has disappeared; the choir alone remains as the last 
feature of impressive church effects. But we have 
made the mistake of confounding an impressive and 
ornamental institution of the church (which T hold 
the choir legitimately to be) with a devotional one. 
We have attempted to unite the ornamental and 
the devotional. ‘This is the mistake. Let us cease 
to attempt this impossible combination of t-vo dis- 
similar styles. Let us raise choir-music to an ele- 
vation it has never yet attained; let it impress and 
devotionally attune us ; let it prove delightfully pre- 
paratory to worship, which it well may ‘do. But 
let our worship, in this department, be accom- 
plished (as it only successfully can be,) by the pri- 
mitive style of church music, the congregational— 
the music with which the Church, in the days of 
Christ, commenced its devotions, and continued 
them for four hundred years; the music that was 
heard when (not by duos, trios and quartets,) 
together, “after supper they sung a hymn;” the 
music which, even now, around a common altar, is 
often so beautifully heard in the communings of a 
church, when unpremeditatedly there arises, from 
the usually mute lips of a» congregation, the most 
eloquent and heart-moving music. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


NOTE FROM MR, STORRS WILLIS, 
To tHe Eprrors or Tar InpE>ENDENT: 


Ix a former number, you observe, with regard to 
my article on “Worship,” “If we rightly un- 
derstand Mr. Willis, he would restrict our hymnology 


to such compositions as are strictly expressive of 


worship to the Supreme Being, and would also make 
the unison of the congregation in the singing esser- 
tial to the rendering of worship through the hymn.” 
You entirely misapprehend my meaning in the 
first instance, and partially so in the second instance. 
first object in the article was, to give a definition 


M 
of the term worship, as I understand it: the subject 


of church-music, upon which I am writing, compell- 
ing me to settle this preliminary question—a ques- 


tion which the editors of The Independent are, of 


course, far better qualified satisfactorily to set forth 


than myself. My second object was, to classify our 
church-hymns ; not to make any immediate use of 
this classification, but simply to present the whole 
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subject to the mind of the reader, 
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hereafter. Mr. Neal, | 


This classifica- 


ou will fads te agg? - pee lication 
jabsageent e only ‘oatahellon 
suggested at the moment, in the use of 


was in cases and music are 
» the vehicles of doctrine, is I protested 
to this 


as sermon being much 
better suited as doing violence 
to one’s poetical and musical sense. — ry aneats at 
gree whom music is an emotional ‘ 
not inte , would hesitate some time before 
attempting to set to music the doctrine of “total de- 
pravity” and the “‘ perseverance of the saints.” 

The question of a successful act of devotion on 
—. of each individual in a congregation being 
probable, when the hymn is performed by a set 
choir; the congregation undevotionally sitting, with 
eye and thoughts so often astray ; also the difference 
between a choir leading an act of devotion and a 
clergyman doing the same (as in prayer)—to this I 
have devoted a special subsequent article, which, in 
due time, I sliall respectfully present to your 
readers. 

My wish is, gentlemen, that such hymns as em- 
body the idea of worship shall be participated in by 
the whole congregation, not excepting the choir, who 
should also be worshipers: that “all the people” 
should praise God, as they can, or ought to learn 
how to do: that hortatory hymns, hymns to the in- 
dividual, and hymns of all those various shadings 
this side of devotion, should be intrusted to the 
skillful performance of a choir; or, if there be no 
choir, let the congregation sing these also: that our 
hymns of doctrine should be translated into good 
solid prose, and incorporated in the clergyman's dis- 
course, or else recited in rhyme, as a preliminary 
text for exposition. 

In future articles, the essential points involved in 
a discussion of the subject of Church-Music are 
severally touched upon, as they connectedly come 
up; and I will.not here pursue the subject further. 
Thanking you for the courtesy of a place in your 
columns, [ remain, your obedient servant, 

Ricuarp Stores W1i.11s. 
—_<@<e _—_ _—_—_—_——- 


BASH-BISH.—No. u. 


We had (in a former communication) attained the 
summit of our ambition and ascent, and were left 
lying on Eagle’s Nest; and now it remains for us to 
accomplish the more difficult and perilous pleasure 
of regaining our team by another path. It seemed, 
on leaving this rock of enchantment, as if it were 
sacrilege to descend again and mix with this every- 
day working world. 

Though the grandeur of the scenery amply repaid 
for all our toil, the thought occurred to me that we 
were to go down in spirit as well as bodily; and 
that the soul, expanded by the sublimity of Nature, 
the handiwork of God, must lose much of its eleva- 
tion, and of the deep, holy impressions his power 
and goodness create in a believing heart, In every 
susceptible soul, a feeling of holy awe encircles the 
mountain-top, and flings around the rapt admirer a 
power that bids unbelief depart, as {hrist bade the 
tempter when standing on one of Nature’s pinnacles. 
Infidelity seeks its hiding-place.in the low marshes 
of groveling minds. It can not stand upon God's 
earthly thrones, see a world of beauty on every side, 
and withhold the homage of a deep, relying faith. 

Leaving, then, a nest so creative of inspiration, as 
we did not mount up as eagles, we must descend as 
mortals. Keeping the chasm on our left, we pursue 
our day’s pilgrimage down a steep path. We turn 
aside for a moment, to go out on Saddle-back, a rock 
projecting over the chasm below, and lying nearly 
beneath Eagle’s Nest. Here, catching another 
glimpse of the deep ravine, the eye drinks in new 











beauties, and we stand clinging to a tree whose gen- 
erous support has been illy repaid by the jack-knife- | 
propensities of some of its more aspiring dependents, 
whose ambition failing to make an impress on mind, 
leaves its mark on matter. Again we seek the path, 
and continue our descent by a succession of slips 
and plunges, till relieved by a grassy level that skirts 
the noisy water-stream, here dallying in its more 
gentle progress, and murmuring around the loose 
stones that lie scattered amid its rippling current. 


succession of footsteps, we are all landed on a roc 
just large enough to hold our little company, in the 
middle of the stream. Upon our right, the waters have 
already commenced again their wild tumbling; and 
on the left, and about a yard from our foothold, rises 
another rock, shelving off as it rises ; between which, 
and our present refuge, foams the other channel of 
the now divided and crazy brook. Our cicerone, 
straddling this chasm, not measuring the graceful- 
ness of his aid by its capacity, passes the fair com- 
| pany to another point of our isolated pathway—and 
| here we meet the little monster Danger staring us 
in the face; no possible advance presents itself: the 
stream continues its foaming leaps from rock to rock, 
and but a few feet in front plunges down a steep 
descent of twenty feet or more. Upon the right, 
and across the stream, rises a steep and overhang- 
ing wall of rock; and by our left side, and near our 
standing-place, is another solid, unbroken, and per- 
pendicular wall, extending far below, and high above 
us. For the uninitiated, no possible pathway ap- 
peared to offer any safe transit. Upon closer in- 
spection, a few little crevices in the wall became 
visible; but we might waver ere trusting ourselves, 
much more our fair friends on this perilous track— 
without a straw to grasp at. But we are fully in for 
it, and must go-unaided, except by adhesion to the 
smooth rock. I envy no man the feeling that terri- 
fied me, while witnessing the presumptuous daring 
to which the day, the scene, had incited us. We 
can not recommend to others to attempt this path- 
less way, without some material aid in the form of a 
rope or hand-rail; which we resolved, after so con- 
vincing an experiment, to be indispensable for the 
safety of our successors, 

But we all crossed in safety, and now our path 
crosses upon a board resting unsteadily on a pro- 
truding rock on either side of a yawning chasm far 
beneath, with a hand-rail just rotten enough to warn 
us of ils utter insecurity. The comfort of this pass- 
age is not Aeightened by our bending double to 
avoid the overhanging rocks ; but this, too, is passed ; 
and again bidding farewell to the little monster that 
glared upon us just before, and snapped at each one 
while passing her rocky haunt, we come out on a 
broad, gently-inclining ledge of rock beneath the 
upper falls of Bash-Bish. We turn to look back 
upon the scene through which we have come—then 
too much engrossed with thoughts of self-preserva- 
tion to pause or admire. Before us is the foaming 
brook, leaping and roaring down between the huge 
masses of rock, that lie as they have lain for ages, 
all through this wonderful ravine. Here and there 
lie the huge trunks of trees that have become coated 
with green slimy moss. The spray scatters its re- 
freshing coolness over the wide rock, dripping and 
collecting in little basins, like the love of childhood 
flinging its bright rainbow-tinted affections around 
with unchecked profuseness ; but concentrating, as 
it approaches the sterner period of youth or age, and 
settling down in the few hearts of its dearest objects. 
We sat there long and admiringly gazing on the 
beauty of the scene, and feasting the soul on the rich 
aliment of beauty Nature had spread before us. 

Thoughts of home and home-pursuits, in the 
nature of Doe va. Roe, injunctions, executions, af- 
tachments—ah, here our base thoughts are brought 
again to the scene—had no sympathy in such a 
place; but we soon received a summons which we 
were obliged to answer, although accompanied with 
no complaint, for the slowly-rising shadow had al- 
ready chased the sun-light far up the eastern ledge 
of rock—like the shadows of death thickening around 
the dying Christian, while hope still beams brightly 
above all the darkness, till, leaving earth, the soul 
melts away into the purer light of heaven—and’a 
long mountain-road stretches between us and our 
summer-home. We have yet chasms to overleap, 
and steep, slippery rocks to descend, before again 
reaching the rustic bridge, the house, the wagon— 
but all this is quickly accomplished—and again re- 
crossing that bridge where we had stood hours be- 
fore, gazing in wonder, we could but pause to gaze 
again upon the scene. Now the rugged ascent, the 
high overhanging Eagle’s Nest, the hazardous de- 
scent, all thronged upon the vision; but, unlike be- 
fore, now clustering memories enriched the view. 

Thus the weary life-pilgrim toils up life's stream, 
filled with high hopes, and spurning every hard- 
ship to attain the summit of his ambition; and when 
attained, the falling shadows of the hastening Night 
of Death admonish silently that Ambition’s throne 
is no place to meet its approach; that, if not sud- 
denly thrown from his dizzy height to the yawning 
grave ever open beneath him, yet he must again 
descend the stream, and on the bridge of death re- 
view his pilgrimage; calmly and hopefully, if filled 
with pleasant, dutiful memories ; but shrinkingly, if 
the retrospect stands out Lefore him exhibiting a life 
of disobedience to his fellow-man and to his God. 

Thus passed a pleasant summer-day ; and the re- 
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| the service which he thus performed to the Chur 
| by becoming a clergyman of it, and compelled 
| to pay handsomely for the honor of his convers 


On these scattered stones, by a solid, if not a dry | 
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mountain ravine that skirts the Dome, into the 
pleasant fields of the open plains; and as we leave 
the mystic shadows of the mountains, the fields 
sparkling through evening r tears revive the 
gay hilarity of the morning—the little incidents anq 
accidents of the journey become a part of the play— 
a wheel off—a up of the well-jolted- 
load—a jack-knife-whittled-wooden-lynch-pin—a safe 
arrival, a warm supper and a warmer welcome, and 
then a night of dreams. Qa. 


*@e 


THE GOLDEN BAIT, AND THE FISH THA 
SEIZE IT. 


Swwey Sarra it was, we believe, who pleaded for 
the retention of the “‘ great prizes” in the Church of 
England, on the ground of the inducement they pre- 
serited to the sons of noble and wealthy families to 
take “holy orders.” What might be his notion of 
the object of a Christian Chureh, or of the special 
vocation of a clergyman, it would perhaps be un. 
charitable to deduce from the above sentiment ; but 
any thing more incongruous with the general drift, 
or the special teachings, of New Testament Christ. 
ianity, it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
imagine. 


if the Rev. Sidney Smith was right. There was, 


very close similarity of opinion between the two/| 


worthies. Each appears to have entertained a vast 
notion of the +5! power in religious affairs, and 
neither seems to 

compatibility between the two. 


means of money. 
enter that door for the sake of money. 
go in,” thought Simon, “but dy gold.” 
will come in,” thought Smith, “but jor 
Which of the two was guilty of the more impious 
absurdity it is not for us to decid®—but to the lat. 
ter, as well:as to the former, the Church migh; 
well say with emphasis, ‘Thy money perish with 
thee!” 


“ None 


“ Great prizes,” “noble families,” “ holy orders |" § 


What an association of ideas! What an‘utter ab 
sence of every spiritual sentiment does it convey| 


What a mean, grubbing, degraded, miserabl« ideal 


does it present of ministerial functions! A work 
which God has appointed to be done, in mercy to 
mankind, and in tender solicitude for souls, must bx 
honored, forsooth, when undertaken by any of the 
connections of aristocracy. ‘‘ My lord’s” patronage 
of Christianity is not to be lightly esteemed. He 
gives respectability to what, but for his sanctior 
would be regarded as low and vulgar. Let him but 


be prevailed upon to preach the everlasting Gospel, § 


and Belgravia, perchance, will listen. Bat who ca 
expect such condescension? What motive will be 


potent enough to turn a noble lord into a minister 


of the lowly Jesus? Sidney Smith knew but of 
one—cash. “Tempt them,” says he in effect, 
“tempt them with large sums; they are worth 
catching—they are not to be had for a trifle—no 
thing but ‘great prizes’ will induce them to quit the 
world for the Church.” A cooler, more impudent, 
more revolting display of a huckster's spirit in r 
ligious matters has never been witnessed since the 
tables of the money-changers were overturned iz 
the temple. 


An illustration of the spiritual benefit derived by 


| 
: 
: 


“ 


the Church from these “great prizes,” and the -on 
of clergy they secure, is protruded on us just now 
by proceeding» instituted against the Rev. Earl ¢ 
Guilford, Master of St. Cross, Rector of St. Mary's 
Rector of Alresford, and Prebend of Winchester, 
This lordly and reverend pluralist, the son of Brown 
low, Bishop of Winchester, consented, many year 
ago, to shed upon the Christian ministry the lustr 
of his name—of course, “for a consideration.” He 


formed, it will be seen, a tolerably high estimate of 


| 


he 


Since the happy moment when he took upon } 

“holy orders,” he has received from the living ¢ 
St. Mary’s about £121,900, exclusive of glebe, fees 
and an excellent house. This, however, was n0 
enough—so he took from Alresford, within the sam 
period, and with like additional perquisites, aboujj 
£80,000 more. His boundless capacity for the goof 
things of this life was yet Wnfilled—he has pocketed 
from his prebendal stall about £20,000 more. Th¢ 
earl’s right reverend father still considered his nobid 


| son inadequately provided for—and therefore, by 


dexterous evasion of law, he gave him the master 
ship of St. Cross Hospital, which has produced his 
somewhere about £90,000 more. It thus ap; a 
that the Rev. the Earl of Guilford has received, frog 
the Church of which he is a minister, about £312,004 
exclusive of comfortable pickings, during the forty 
years of his devotion to sacred things, or at thy 
modest rate of £7,800 a year. Surely, his zeal 
trnth ought to have been proportionate, and th 
fluence of his holy example upon the arist« 
amongst whom he moves ought to have be 
premely edifying. We shall see. 

Bishop Brownlow, accepting literally the apo-tl 
declaration, that “he who provideth not for his ow 
household has denied the faith, and is worse than a 
infidel,” resolved to be as far off from any danger 
disregarding it, as chances would allow him. kk 
knew that his beloved Francis was already in po 
session of the livings of St. Mary's and Alrestur 
and he was aware that law forbad an addition t 
son’s ecclesiastical responsibilities, Now the ma 
tership of St. Cross Hospital was an office whi: 
vited the exercise of episcopal ingenuity. |: 
been ecclesiastical, with a cure of souls; but it rig 
be treated as a lay office, for the dispensati: 
charity. Ifit were the former, the Earl of Gu 
has illegally enjoyed the proceeds—if the latter 
Chancery may rectify the misappropriation of ch 
table funds. It would occur -to most that the | 
of Guilford must know in which of these two « 
he was instituted by his father—but in both he co 
hardly be. And yet the Reverend Earl, so | 
it suited his purpose to deny an illegal plurals 
maintained stoutly in 18382, “1 have no cure of 
nor was I inducted into the church belonging t 
institution ;” and again, ‘‘that he bad not be 
ducted—that he was not rector of St. Faith—th: 
had no clerical office in his mastership, and thal 
was not ecclesiastical”—while, according t 
Times, “‘of his own accord, he prepares himese!! 
the close atmosphere of the Rolls Court, by 4 
the rich furs and comfortable clothing of Alresto" 
and St. Mary’s, by incontinently swearing ‘ tha‘ 
mastership is an ecclesiastical benefice, to wh 
was instituted and inducted, and read ir 
church, in January 4, 1808,’” 


On this contradiction we give the comment 
Times: 


“Flow, then, stands the case with Lord Gut 
His lordship declares on oath that ‘he was inet! 
inducted, and read in on one day, January 4, 180%. 
if institution means anythisy, it means the dele 
of a cure of souls, and ‘accor lingly, when Dr. Bre 
low, Bishop of Winchester, instituted Dr. Lockmar, ! 
said, ‘We do by these presents commit unto you ' 
eare and government (curam et regimen) of the p 
jionera of St. Cross, with the rectory of St. Faith us 
Twenty years afterward, in collating his own » 
the same office, the Bishop ignored the souls « 
parishioners, and simply said, ‘ We canonically ins 
you into the office of Master.” Our own opinion! 
such an institution to such a benefice is worthles 
every one will ask whether it was from honest or’ 
fraudulent motives that the father and son 
to go through a colorable instead of an efheient 
titure. But, beyond this, when Brownlow inet 
his son’s immediate ptedecessor to the cure 
&e., he issued a eatdats for his induction, a docu 
already published by us. Thereupon the induct 
‘ effectually induct him into the real, actual, a 
poreal possestion of the mastership with the ree 
and duly certified and registered the transac’ 3s 
Where, then, are the mandate of induction ap a 
certificate of completion conseq'<o2! Upon Lord (@ 
ford’s institution? In the face of his recent oat: 
recoil from the idea that the noble Earl was ne 
ducted, and yet when we call to mind his wor 
1882—‘I have no cure of souls, nor was I induct 
the church belonging to the inatitation’—recoll 
this, and shocked and staggered as we are, stil 
withstanding his oath, we are driven, whether w’ 
or not, to the conclusion that he was not lega 
ducted on January 4, 1808.” 


v 


cons] 


ns 


Under any circumstances, we think it ¥° 
generally admitted that men of the Earl of 
ford’s stamp ‘do unspeakable mischief not mer 7 a 
the Established Church, but to religion. But "7 
it is to just that class of men that “great p' 
offer attractions. The Church, with the settle 

robation of her rulers, puts a golden bait © 

ook of “holy orders”—and then wonders tha 
pulls up mere seekers of worldly pelf. She es 
idle men into the ranks of her clergy by not ‘ 
splendid incomes, and thinks herself entitled 60 “Y 
plain that they do not turn out hard-working, 
terested, and self-sacrificing preachers of the © 





turn home by a different road, leading to the north 
along the mountain-base of the old Dome—which 
may yet be the subject of another paper. We descend 





through Gilder Hollow, and emerge from a wild| with the Guilfords, the Pretty mans, 
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avainst its certain results, with all the energy J 
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Simon Magus, after all, was not far wrong, | 
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that skirts the Dome, into the 9} of our national ecclesiastical system—but we do say 
he open plains; and as we leaye — that they might ly defend their creed far more 
ws of the mountains, the fields y than most the Churchmen who shame 
, evening d@ewy tears revive*the | upon them could justify their complaints. is 
-morning—the little incidents ang ff to be expected but men, when - lay out 


urney become @ part of the play— 
rular unpacking of the well jolted. 
-whittled-wooden-lynch-pin—a sal 
upper and a warmer welcome, 


‘eans, ° 


rd Guilford has a right to protest against the un- 
fairness which first “ preat to entice men 
of his class into the sacred office, and afterwards 
found fault with his appropriation and endowment 
of them. ; 

Many a deyout Churchman, we know, would 
heartily join us in denouncing the existing system 
as unjust, absurd, and irreligious. But how do the 
Reformers hope to alter it? What force will they 
bring to bear of sufficient power to secure a wise 
distribution of eoelesiastical revenue? They are in 
this dilemma: a rectification of anomalies in the 
Establishment, and the conversion of it toa purely 
spiritual agency, will not suit the aristocracy, nor 
will it rouse the enthusiasm of the people. To in- 
gure success, Church reformers should propose either 
less than this, or more. If less, the higher class 
may think it hardly worth their while to oppose the 
change. If more, the people may think it worth 
their while to insist upon it, But to exeite the alarm 
of the nobility, without conciliating the confidence 
of the comménalty, is but to provoke an unequal 
contest, and to make sure of “falling between two 
stools." —From the London Nonconjormist. 
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MAZZINI ON WAR. 


- ' 
BAIT, AND THE FISH THAT 
SEIZE IT. 
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Tur following utterance of the undaunted patriot, 
Mazzini, upon the prospects of a general war in 
Europe, are worthy of profound attention. It is 
impossible that there should be a settled peace in 
Europe until the wrongs of the people are redressed, 
and nothing wil! redress these but a universal and 
successful revolution. Peace can be established 
only in righteousness. ‘The war is inevitable, and 
let it come.” Mazzini’s letter was addressed to a 
meeting commemorative of the Polish Reyolution of 
1880. It abounds in noble sentiments, strikingly 


‘mphasis, ‘ 


“noble families,” “ holy orders!” 
‘tion of ideas! What an‘utter ab- 
spiritual sentiment does it ry 
evubbing, degraded, miserable i expressed : 
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appointed to be done, in mercy tof vent me from attending at your anniversary meet- 
| tender solicitude for souls, must be § ing. I am hoarse, neuralgic, feverish, coughing. 
h, when undertaken by any of the J Unable to take the least part in your proceedings, I 
wristocracy. “* My lord's’ patro would only prove @ trouble to the bystanders. I 
s not to be lightly esteemed. Hef am, however, the loser. Soul, mind, affection, you 
ility to what, but for his sanction, J have me all. -We have stuck our flag to the mast 
led as low and vulgar. Let him but § some twenty-two years ago, since the first day of 
on to prea h the everlasting Cospel, our proscription. Old in years, not in spirits, we 
perchance, will listen. But whe can § still hold by it—brothers as ever, brothers for ever. 
ndescension? What motive will bef Poverty, deceptions, betrayals, schisms, and feuds, 
to turn a noble lord into a minister] all the bitters of a long exile, all the curses of pre- 

ey Smith knew but off yailing materialism and indifference, haye assailed 

“Tempt them,” says he in effeet,§ us by turn; but we, thank God, did not flinch. We 
with large sums; they are worth § have spurned the devil and his temptations. We 
are not to be had for a trifle—me@ ff have scen our beacons one by one disappearing, and 
at prizes’ will induce them to quit the} darkness prevailing all around us. But our guiding 
Church.” A cooler, more impudent, § star was on high, far above all temporary events, 
display of a huckster’s spirit in re and we never missed it. There was no darkness in 
has never been witnessed since the] our soul. Despair ds the darkness of the soul; and 
money-changers were overturned inf} we could not despair. We had long ago clung to 
things immortal—God, duty, liberty, self-sacrifice, 
ever-living and progressing collective humanity. In 
that common faith we had grasped each other's 
bands, and no darkness could make us loosen the 
sp, and nothing will. Depend upon me, God 
blessed, not our efforts, but our constancy, our 
long-kept brotherly alliance. In Savoy, in Lombardy, 
in Rome, whenever there has been a summoning for 
us to act against lies and oe we have been 
ready to perish together. herefore we shall, one 


lesus? Sid 


















mn of the spiritual benefit derived by 
m these “great prizes,” and the sort 
secure, is protruded on us just now 
» instituted against the Rev. Earl of 
or of St. Cross, Rector of St. Mary’s, 
esford, and Prebend of Winchester, 
i reverend pluralist, the son of Brown- 
P Winchester, consented, many years 
pon the Christian ministry the lustre 


if course, “for a consideration.” Hef of these days, conquer together; and meanwhile, 
be seen, a tolerably high estimate offf let our souls, in this commemoratory evening, renew 
ich be thus performed to the Church} once more our alliance. Through all my feelings I 
_ clergyman of it, and compelled her do commune with you all, my proscribed brothers, 
mely for the honor of his conversion§ and, spite of bodily absence, in faith, hope, and a 
py moment when he took upon himf) firm determination of carrying on to the last the 
he has received from the living offf sacred struggle for truth and liberty, for the eman- 
ut £121,900, exclusive of glebe, fees cipation of our own countries, and for the still higher 
lent house. ‘This, however, was nov aim, unity of mankind, I send a short address to 
took from Alresford, within the same™f your Polish Central Democratic Committee. Per- 


ith like additional perquisites, abou 
. His boundless capacity for the gog 
life was yet wnfilled—he has pocketed 
endal stall about £20,000 more. The 
verend father still considered his noble 
ely provided for—and therefore, bys 
sion of law, he gave him the master. 
oss Hospital, which has produced him 


ps you willbe so good as to read it to your 
countrymen present. And as to the English sym- 
thizers who will be in the room, all that I could 
ve said to, them about the actual moment, and 
about the precious opportunity for reviving an ac- 
tive, regular, Polish agitation throughout England, 
will be more eloquently said by the friends and col- 
leagues who-e names are on your list. But, could I 


out £90,000 more. It thus appe venture to suggest to you and to your countrymen 
the Earl of Guilford has received, from§} ‘the course I should wish to see adopted, I would 
which he isa minister, about £312,0008 say : Stand up resolutely on the high ground which 


omfortable pickings, during the fort 
ion to sacred things, or at.the 
800 a year. Surely, his zeal fo 
) have been proportionate, and the in 
y example upon the aris 

1e moves ought to have been su 


befits our cause, and the frank, straightforward men 
whom you want to become its supporters. Do not 
narrow the question to the proportions of an in- 
terest. Speak to them of duty. You are sure of 
having your appeal responded to. There is still 


Kiterary Record. | 


Tae Year Boox.—“The Year Book of the Ameri- 
ean Congregational Union, for the year 1854.” Pub- 
lished by the Union, Clinton Hall, and by Daniel Bar- 
gess & Co., John street, Qlark, Austin & Co, Park 
row; Erastus Darrow, Rochester, and by the Congre- 
gational Library, and S. K. Whipple & Co., Boston. 
Svo. pp. 872. 

This sizable and well-filed volume, though sent 
forth in paper covers, is better worthy of a durable 
binding. It contains, among other things : 

1. An elegant Calendar. 

2. Account of the American Congregational Union. 
8, Condensed Report of State Associations, with 
most of the important documents of those bodies, and 
the statistics. 

4. Canada Congregational Churches. 

5. Historical Sketches of Congregationalism in St. 
Louis, Chicago, New-York, Brooklyn, Albany, cc. 

6. Alphabetical List of Ministers. 

7. Report of Centrai Committee on the Building 
Fund. 

8. Congregational Benevolent Societies. 

9. Codperative Religious Societies, 





Rotto Boox.—‘Rollo’s Tour in Europe. No. 1. 
Rollo on the Atlantic.” 12mo, pp. 220. Published by 
W. J. Reynolds & Co., Boston, and sold here by C. S. 
Francis & Co., 252 Broadway. Mr. Jacob Abbott here 
commences a new series of his “ Rollo Books,” with a 
new publisher. 


Hormays.—* Christmas Holidays at Chestnut Hill.” 
By Cousin Mary. 12mo, pp. 168. Illustrated. Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co., publishers, Boston. Sold here at 
Carter's. 

“Little Blossom’s Reward; a Christmas Book for 
Children.” By Mrs. Emily Hare. Same style and 
same publishers. 


Daixxs—“The Book of One Hundred Beverages; 
for Family Use.” By William Bernhard. 18mo, pp. 
63. Published by C. S. Francis & Co. A hundred 
choice beverages without alcohol, is proof of the pro- 
gress temperance practices are making in the ecommu- 
nity. In such a book, issued twenty years ago, or 
issued at this day in almost any other country, it is 
probable that a majority of the recipes would be al- 
eoholie. 

Atrxaxper.— The American Meehanic and Work- 
ing Man.” By James W. Alexander. In two volumes. 
12mo, pp. 285 and 287. Published by W. S. Martien, 
Philadelphia, and sold here by R. Carter & Brothers. 
Dr. Alexander shows here how gracefully a true Christ- 
ian scholar ean meet the wants of any clase in society. 


Curratne Tuovents.—“ Thoughts to Help and to 
Cheer.” Published by Crosby, Nichols &Co., Boston, 
and sold here by C. 8. Francis & Co. 12mo, pp. 191. 


Creyton.—“ Burrcliff ; the Sunshine and its Clouds.” 
By Paul Creyton, author of “Father's Bright Hopes.” 
Published by Phillips, Sampson & Co, Boston. 
pp. 295, with frontispiece. 


18mo. 


Parxer.—“ Sermons on Theism, Atheism, and the 
Popular Theology.” By Theodore Parker. 12mo, pp. 
417. Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


Dress.— Dress as a Fine Art; with Suggestions on 
Children’s Dresa.”. By Mrs. Merrifield. With an In- 
troduction on Head Dress, by Prof. Fairbolt. Mostly 
reprinted from the London Art Journal. John P. 
Jewett & Co., publishers, Boston, and by Jewett, Proc- 
tor & Worthington, Cleveland. 4to, pp. 143, with 
engraved prints of styles and dresses, Elegant. 


Grace Greenwoop.— Haps and Mishaps of a Tour 
in Europe.” By Grace Greenwood. 12mo, pp. 437. 
Published by Ticknor, Reed & Fields, Boston. 


Paase Carny.— Poems and Parodies.” By Phobe 
Carey. 12mo, pp. 200. Same publishers. They had 
better been sifted a little more closely; it is a danger- 
ous species of composition to put into a book. 


Cart. Rew.—“The Young Voyageurs; or, the Boy- 
Hunters in the North.” By Captain Mayne Reid, 
author of the “Boy Hunters.” With 12 illustrations, 
hy W. Harvey. 12mo, pp. 360. Published by Tick- 
nor, Reed & Fields, Boston: 

Baca.—*“ Wells of Baca; or, Solace of the Christian 
Mourner.” By the author of “The Faithful Promiser,” 
“Night Watches,” &¢c. From the London edition. 
Published by T. R. Marvin & 8S. K. Whipple & Co., 











lurking within the soul of every honest British citi- 
zen a spark of the old sacred fire which burned in 
the hearts of Milton and Cromwell; stir it upsboldly, 


ing. We shall see, 


low, accepting literally the apostoli 


iat “he who provideth not for his ow and never fear. The people for whom Nelson had 
; denied the faith, and is worse than no other specch than the concise one, “ England ex- 
ved to be as far off from any danger ¢ 8 to-day every one of her sons to do his duty,” 


it, as chances would allow him. 5 amy been, can not be, corrupted by the crooked, 
loved Francis was already in pos#] weak, immorsa! policy of diplomacy. Speak to them 

of St. Mary’s and Alresford ofduty. Tell them that their actual duty is war— 
ware that law forbad an addition te hig] war ‘or the purpose of ascertaining whether 
ponsibilities, Now the mag Europe is to be given up defenseless to the succes- 

pital was an office whieh in sive encroachuients of despotism, or to be the free, 
episcopal ingenuity. It orderly, peaccfully-progressing God's Europe—war, 
tical. with a of souls; but it migh for the purpose of solving, once for all, the problem 
for the dispensation ¢ of ages, whether man is to be a passive slave, 

rmer, the Earl of Guilfor@] trampled upon by brutal, organized force, or a free 
ijoyed the procecds—if the latter only agent, responsible for his own actions before his 
ant \ppropriation of charq Maker and lis fellow-brothers—war, because it is a 
ur-to most that the B sin and a shame that interference should be always 

n which of these two sense@™l allowed to despots for evil-doing, never applied by 
but in both he could the good and free to the improvement or protection 
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Boston. 18mo, pp. 64. 

Sreruenr,—“ Home Scenes and Home Sounds; or, 
the World from my Window.” By H. MarionStephens, 
Published by Fetridge & Co., Boston. 12mo, pp. 288, 
with a portrait of Mrs. Stephens. ° 

Pirerms.—* The Pilgrim Fathers; or, the Fathers of 
New England in the reign of James the First. By W. 
H. Bartlett, author of “Forty Days in the Desert.” 
London: published by Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co., 28 
Paternoster Row. Sold in New-York by Virtue, Son 
& Co., 96 John street. Large 8vo., pp. 240, with 28 
elegant engravings on steel. 

Puttosopny.—* The Philosophy of Physics; or, Pro- 
cess of Creative Development;” by which the first prin- 
ciples of Physics are proved beyond controversy, and 
their effect in the formation of all physical things made 


Nature. 


lished by J. S. Redfield, Nassau street, 8vo, pp. 541. 


origin, is an increase of knowledge. 


PAMPHLETS. 

C.S. Francs & Co. have republished, pp. 48, the 
explanatory pamphlet lately published in London, by 
Professor Frederick Denison Maurice, late of the Lon- 
don University. It is entitled, “The Word Eternal, 
and the Punishment of the Wicked: A Letter to the 
Rey. Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church and Principal 
of King’s College.” 





for 1854, being the 25th of fhe series, pp. 352. 
first part, the astronomical department, pp. 92, con- 





And yet the Reverend Earl, so long of the nations —war, because it is unworthy of 
purpose to deny an illegal plaralism@ England tostand impassive by a murderous conflict, 
toutly in 1832, “1 have no cure of soul and to repeat the words of the accursed: “ Am I my 
lucted into the church belonging to brother's keeper?” War, because nations die from 
dagain, “that he bad net beer ing] dishonor as much as from tyranny—war, because it 

he was not rector of St. Faith—that 8 never too ‘ate for expiating, and an expiation is 
al offi his mastership, and that wanted to the <inful, unprincipled, un-English policy 
les ?’ according to th which immovahly saw—nay, lent directly or indi- 
‘is own accord, he prepares himself fo rectly an arm to the fall of Poland, the fall of Hun- 
’ the Rolls Court, by doffing] gary, the fall of Venice, the fall of Rome—war, for 

iable clothing of Alresfor@] . the noble aim of seeing truth and right restored, 

tinently swearing ‘that tyranny stopped in its reckless career, nations hap- 

ail ‘cul Denefice, to which h@ py and free, iod’s earth smiling anew, religious and 
ed and inducted, and read in in political liberty enthroned, and England proud and 
1808,"” ss oa the See and blessings of 

. , nefited peoples. Tell them these things. Tell 

- give the comment of them that had Poland been, had Hungary been, had 

Italy been, war would not now be a sad, unavoid- 

_ the cease with Lord Guilford able necessity, a heavy duty to be fulfilled. Tell 

d es on oath that She was inetitut them that there is a unity of life in mankind which 
lread in on one day, January 4, 1808.’ We does not allow wrong to be done or tolerated with- 
, Loythidy, it means the delega¥™ out the consequences falling, soon or late, on the 
ils, and accordingly, when Dr. Brow! whole: that as cholera comes to bid us take care 

of Winchester, instituted Dr. Lockman, that there should not be abject, filthy, degrading 
) by these presents commit oe yout poverty throughout the land, so war comes as a 
ernment (curam et rages) . t h Laie teaching that there can be no permanent peace, no 
Cross, aot oe ‘ vs Nay ate poy mutual trust, no stability of human affairs, unless 
a evon, favored the soula of OM Justice, right, and liberty are first made the ground 


for a true balance of power in Europe. 
ice of Master’ Our own opinionis, them, lastly, to beware. War is, to all probability, 
‘ch a benefice is worthless; am Unavoidable, Let it be, for God's and humanity's 
whether it was from henaaaeaaan™ sake, the war, the one good, true, decisive battle 
the father and som eonspi for a high se the last battle for many genera- 

ad of an effieient invé tions to come. 


and simply said, ‘ We canonically institu And tell 
flice of I 

itution t 

ill as 
otives that 
ha col 
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“beyond this, when Brownlow inetita Lord Clarendon and Lord Aberdeen. Let them 
. ptedecessor to the cure of #08 watch closely the conduct of their government; and 
4 a mandate for his induction, ® decuie let them not allow English brave blood to be spilt 
lished by us. Thereupon the inductor ¢ for the mere object of achieving a poor, immoral, 





induct him into 
ae} mn of the x 





transitory diplomatic contriy 
grow again out of its root 
causes of war to perpetuate themselves. 
would sin to us, to themselves, and to the 
destinies of England. Ever yours, 


Josern Mazzi. 
—- +@o—-_-_—__- 
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completion consequent upon Lord Gt 
ution ? In the face of his recent oath, * 
the idea that the noble Farl was not 
yet when we eall to mind his words 
ve no cure of souls, nor was 1 inducted 
belonging to the inatitation’—recollest 
ocked and staggered as we are, 8 
g his oath, we are driven, whether we © 
he conclusion that he was not 1 y 
anuary 4, 1808.” 


ny circumstances, we think it will 
dmitted that men of the Earl of c 
p do unspeakable mischief not mere 
shed Church, but to religion. But # 
t that class of men that “great pm 
tions. The Church, with the settie® 
of her rulers, puts a golden bait o# 
oly orders”—and then wonders ti 
ore seekers of worldly pelf. She tem 
to the ranks of her clergy by not ®” 
comes, and thinks herself entitled to © 
they do not turn out hard-working, 
r rificing preachers of the Gos 
rts to bribery; but pror 
certain res ilts, with all t —— 
rist. Now, we have no sort of SYBEr 
« Prettymans, and the Moe 









































tion turned upon various subjects, on which he ex 
‘pressed himsel 


to conclude thet our man was no Hoosier, 













interested and at home. 





He was evidently a Scotch 
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An answer to our question respecting his 
agreeabl 
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dow another chair in his 
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#t it be the war of England, not of 


ance, leaving the evil to 
a few years after, and 
They 
future 


Avexanpeg C pnett.—On our way to Indianapolis 
two weeks since, we had for aseat-companion in the 
ears, a very affable gentleman, of gray hairs, but with 
a fresh countenance and bright eyes. Our conversa- 


with an ease and clearness that led us 
: - at any rate. 
Theological eubjects came up, in which he appeared 


man, and in his childhood had received a Presbyterian 
training. Beeoming more deeply interested ‘in our 
1 to ask his name and residence, 
which he pleasantly and rather playfully delayed 
ving ; but presently said, “I suppose you have 
eard of Alexander Campbell, of Bethany, Virginia?” 
e, We were 
surprised to find him only sixty-five, and evi- 
le to endure much labor yet. “He was on his 
Way to Illinois to bég twenty thousand dollars to en- 


-| The Congregational Herald, Chicago, is reinforced by ; 1 
the accession of Rev. N. H. Eggleston, lately our valued | to publish 1,000,000 New Testaments for China. 
neighbor, as co-editor with Mr. Holbrook. The paper 


formed us that during the last term of the Bethany 
College they had one hundred ard twenty students— 
that they have five professors, and are making efforts 
So much picked up by the way.— 





The second part contains the usual information con 


the several States, collected and arranged, we judge, 
with a degree of diligence and care that ought to re- 
store the American Almanac to its early reputation. 





THE MONTHLUIES. ° 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia, and sold here by De Wit 
& Davenport. 


Elder, &c. $3 for single subseribers. 


- | pone it until next week. 


NEWSPAPERS. 





new type. An excellent paper, and printed in a styl 
surpassing any religious paper of the “ Atlantic States. 


New-York. 


type an! other mechanical improvements. We rejoic 
in the prosperity of a paper so faithful and able. 





is ably conducted, and must be highly useful to th 


comprehensible to intelligent minds, as in Phenomenal 
By Andrew Brown, “ Member of the Ameri- 
ean Association for the Advancement of Science.” Pub- 


The author has fallen into the too common mistake of 
supposing that the translation of a plain statement of 
plain facets from plain English into words of Latin 


Messrs. Phillips, Sampson & Co., Boston, are the 
publishers of the “ American Almanac, and Repository 
of Useful Knowledge,” and have sent us the Almanac 


The 


tains a large number of tables, and is prepared by 
Lieut. C. HL Davis, U.S.N., with an essay on Atmo- 
spheric Electricity by Professor Lover'ng, of Harvard. 


cerning the governments of the United States, and of 


Peterson's Ladies’ National Magazine, edited by Mrs. 
Ann 8. Stephens and C. J. Peterson, published at 102 


Graham's American Monthly Magazine is to be en- 
riched the coming year with an “Illustrated Life of 
Washington,” by J. T. Headley. Other contributors 
announced are Mrs. Stephens, Grace Greenwood, 
Bryant, Saxe, Longfellow, Whipple, J. R. Lowell, Dr. 


We design to resume our catalogue of the Monthly 
Magazines that meet on our own table, but must post- 


The Pacific comes out enlarged and beautified, with 


It seems quite neighborly to be reading a San Fran- 
cisco paper of December 16, on the 9th of January in 


The Congregationalist, of Boston, appears with new 


THE INDE 


it as the very thing they need for a local religious 
newspaper, and we trust they will give it a hearty and 
liberal support. See the prospectus in am advertising 
column. 

The Congregational Journal, of New-Hampshire, 
has passed into the hands of Messrs. Stone & Sanborn, 
and we are happy now to reciprocate with them the 
usual newspaper civilities, which were so churlishly 
rejected by the former manager. 


Religions Intelligence. 

Tue Asrucw Instrrure.—The 0. §. Presbytery of 
New-Castle, Pa, have been for four years engaged in 
measures for the establishment of a seminary for the 
scientific, classical, and theological education of young 
men of color to become ministers to congregations of 
colored people in this country, and missionaries to Af 
rica. The Assembly's Board of Edueation gave it their 
full sanction in the last report, which was approved by 
the General Assembly. The institution is at length or- 
ganized by the choice of a board of trustees. A prin- 
cipal has been selected, and steps are taken to procure 
a charter from the Legislature. The farm of thirty 
acres cost $1250. The trustees, in their address, 
make the following statement : 





“Within the territory covered by our own Presby- 
tery, viz: Chester Co. in Pennsylvania, Cecil Co. in 
Maryland, and New-Castle Co. in Delaware, there are 
forty-two places of worship exclusively oceupied by 
colored persons, having their own preachers, and we 
know of no one among them properly qualified, as we 
view the Gospel-ministry, to teach them from the word 
of God. Amid such struggles as wt witness for the 
erection of new theological seminaries, having al- 
ready what some suppose ample accommodations for 
our candidates for the ministry, might we not profita- 
bly direct some part of the funds toward the endew- 
ment of the Ashmun Institute, asa mission-school for 
Africa, and to prepare pastors for their own people in 
the free States at home? From the last report of the 
Board of Missions we learn that but one church of 
colored people was aided from their funds during the 
past year, while great sympathy is expressed for the 
destitution of this class of persons. 

“The site selected for the school is a pleasant and eli- 
gible one, in Chester Co., Pa. at a place called //in- 
sonville, where some families of colored persons have 
for a number of years resided, being owners of small 
tracts of land. It lies in a central position to the 
three Presbyterian congregations of New-London, 
Fagg’s Manor, and Oxford. No préjudice can now ex- 
ist against the location of the school in this place, and 
the surrounding influence will prevent such inter- 
ference as would be fatal to all hopes of success.” 


Cuetsea, Vt.—A council was called in the vestry of 
the first Congregational church, Dee. 13th, to consult 
on the expediency of the dismission of Rey. T. S. Hub- 
bard, who desired to go and labor in a neighboring 
place, which had long been destitute of gospel ordi- 
nances. There were also some difficulties existing in 
the church at C. The council commended the self- 
denial that was wishing to leave forthe healing of 
difficulties, and to labor among a scattered and fee- 
ble flock ; but, deeming the pastoral relation of such 
“ peculiar sacredness,” that it ought not to be broken 
but for urgent reasons, they would pay no regard to 
those who had withdrawn from the support of the 
Gospel. They declined to sanction the proposed re- 
moval, and add: 


“The difficulties of long standing in the church we 
deeply regret; but they seem to us to have no such 
connection with the pastor that his dismission would 
have any tendency to relieve it of embarrassment, or 
better its condition. We fear it would be adverse. 
We are pleased to witness the feelings of strong at- 
tachment to their pastor, manifested by the great ma- 
jority of the church, and would not willingly do vio- 
lence to those feelings. Yet considerations of far 
higher importance forbid the scparation. The evidence 
presented, all conspires to confirm in our minds the 
conviction that the interest of this church and people, 
and the interest of the cause of Christ in this commu- 
nity, demand that their relation should not be dis- 
turbed. 

“The council are also unanimously of the opinion 
that it isthe duty of all members fi church to sup- 
port the institutions of the church, each one in pro- 
portion to his ability, and that those members who 
have refused to bear their proportion in the expenses 
of this church are guilty of a serious violation of their 
covenant engagements, have not sought and do not 
seek the prosperity of the church, and have subjected 
themselves to its discipline; and the council do ad- 
vise this church, in view of the present circumstances, 
in view of the well-being of the church, and of those 
delinquent members, who have apparently made a 
factious opposition to the church and to its pastor, 
that they proceed meee | and unitedly, in a 
spirit of Christian love and fidelity, and with much 
prayer, and without being drawn off to the considera- 
tion of any side issues or questions, to commence and 
earry forward a gospel labor with these offending 
brethren having withdrawn their support from the 
church, until they are brought to see, and with true 
and hearty repentance to confess their wrong, or un- 
til their continuance in this wrong renders necessary 
the painful act of excommunication.” 


Mission To Roman Cartworics in Inenannp. —Rey. 
Thomas Warren, a member of the Presbytery of Balti- 
more, and lately pastor of the Aisquith street church 
in that city, has been appointed as a missionary of the 
Board, to Roman Catholics in Ireland, and embarked 
for hia field of labor on the 2d of July. This mission 
is regarded as in some respects an experiment, and the 
appointment of Mr. Warren was made partly in the 
view of increased donations to the Board, by churches 
and individuals feeling a special interest in him and in 
this mission. At the same time, the remarkable open- 
ings for missionary labor among Roman Catholics in 
Ireland, the inadequate means now employed for their 
conversion, the probable ease and freedom of access to 
them by a missionary from this country, the influence 
exerted upon all our own interests by the large numbers 
of Irish Roman Catholies continually coming to seek 
their homes in this land, and the great indebtedness of 
our church in former days to Ireland, for many of her 
best ministers and members, all concur to impart in- 
terest to this new mission. Mr. Warren has been 
warmly recommended for this work by his Presbytery, 
and we would ask for him and this mission the prayers 
of the churches. 


Tux Union Turotoctca, Szmmary. — The following 
facts are gleaned from the lately published triennial 
catalogue of the Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 
The Seminary was founded January 18, 1836; opened 
for instruction December 5, 1836; and incorporated 
March 17, 1839. The whole number of alumni in the 
first sixteen classes was 385, of whom 22 are deceased. 
The alumni were graduated as follows: Amherst Col- 
lege, 839: Union, 80; New-York University, 58; Yale, 
38; Williams, 28; Dartmouth, 26; Middlebury, 10. Of 
the whole number 49 never graduated at any college. 
From the New-England States came 99—33 of them 
from Massachusetts. From New-York State 172—from 
the city and vicinity, 68. From Western and Southern 










































































































































































































PENDENT. 


Rev. E. A. Botces, agent of the Bible 

of heen portion of 
Ward No. 8, is asfollows: - . 
Persons and families visited and found supplied with 


the Bible, pe OO IR oy 
Destitute persons and Regt 80 
G distribution of Bibles, . .  . 30 
Copies of Bible di of bysalee . . 20 
Copies refused by Romanists,. . ., . 7 


Revoru in tue Cauncu or Encianp.—A movement 


toward reform in the Church of land has been 
made by the ministers and members. e “Plymouth 
Association ” for this pu has been formed, and held 


a meeting, at which the Rey. RK. T. Brooke delivered a 
very earnest and thorough lecture. This was followed 
by remarks from othera, exposing the defects of the 
church system and practice, with some hints or sug- 
estions of what further the Association might attempt. 

e editor of the Banner thinks good will come of the 
movement, though he despairs of complete reform till 
the Church is separate from the State. 


Peace Trrumpns—By some it has been thought 
strange that the English have shown so much anxiety 
to preserve peace, while the French have manifested a 
readiniess for war. We would like to say, that the far 
greater prevalence of a Christian spirit in Great Brit- 
ain is the cause of this difference; and we have some 
little reason to believe that this is the case. The ser- 
vants of the Prince of Peace have not been without 
their influence in giving character to public opinion 
and to the plans of government.—Presb. Banner. 


Granp Ligne Misston.—The Semeur Canadien, of the 
16th ult., reports the baptism of eight converts from 
Popery at this station during the previous week. 
These, added to the converts already received in the 
churches during the summer, make about forty who 
have abandoned the Romish church this year, and 
have publicly professed their faith in Christ, in connee- 
tion with the Grande Ligne Mission. 


Arriicrion.—Rey. E. K. Alden, pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in Yarmouth, Maine, has announced 
to his people that, in accordance with medical advice, 
owing to an increasing liability to pulmonary discase, 
he shall be obliged to seek a milder climate. Mr. Al- 
den has been settled in Yarmouth four years, has been 
highly useful there, and is much beloved. His people 
offered to continne his salary one year, and to supply 
his pulpit, if he would continue his pastoral relation ; 
but he thinks there is no probability of his being able 
to labor here. 


Home Mission Satartes.—The average salaries of the 
missionaries of the New-Hampshire Society are $377 ; 
of the Massachusetts Society, $437. In Vermont, it is 
reported that a large number of the missionaries are so 
poorly supported as to be obliged to spend part of’ 
their time im seeular pursuits to keep tome positive 
want, and this as a rule. The Missionaries of the Con- 
nectieut Society have an average salary of $434. The 
numerous laborers of the Home Missionary Society at 
the West receive an average of $400; and if, by reason 
of pity or other influence, they receive more, their 
commission is thereby destroyed. 


Norwecuan Corony.—The Galena Jeffersonian says, 
that the Norwegian settlement on Cedar. River, in 
Mitchell county, Iowa, consists of thirty families, It 
is expected that they will have an addition of fifty 
families this fall; and that upon the cpening of navi- 
gation in the spring, the tide of emigration will cet 
strongly in that direction. The acknowledged head of 
the colony is the Rey. C. L. Clausen, a Danish Lutheran 
clergyman, who is devoting his wealth, talents, and 
personal care to the welfare of his flock. Among the 
Norwegians there is a desire to assimilate themselves, 
as nearly as possible, to the habits of the Americans. 
To this end, they are acquiring the language, and will 
establish no schools except those in which the English 
language is taught—Puritan Ree. 


A New Year's Girr—The Congregational church 
and society in Kent, Conn., Rey. W. W. Page, pastor, 
convened on Tuesday, Jan. 3, on the interesting occa- 
sion of dedicating a new and beautiful lecture-room to 
its appropriate uses. The building, a perfect model of 
taste, fine gees convenience and comfort, was 
erected and presented to the society by one of its 
members, John M. Raymond, Esq. An appropriate 
discourse was delivered on the occasion by the pastor, 
from Luke vii. 5: “He hath built us a synagogue.” 
The obligations of the society to this gentleman are 
greatly increased by the aecompanying gift of a com- 
modious building-lot adjoining the church, together 
with $1000 towards the erection of a parsonage, after 
the Gothic order. When completed, this group of 
chureh buildings will present a pattern for imitation 
by rural societies; and the henedioenee of such men as 
Mr. R. will, no doubt, be everywhere as deeply appre- 
ciated as it is by a grateful community.—W. Y. Observer. 


Sovrnern Boox-Room.—The subject of locating the 
Book-Coneern of the Church South, is causing some dis- 
cussion in the Southern Methodist papers. The Gen- 
eral Conference of 1854, which meets at Columbia, Ga., 
will have the matter to decide. Louisville, Nashville, 
Memphis, Charleston, Mobile, and New-Orleans, are 
spoken of by those respectively interested. Nashville, 
it occurs to us, would be the best locality; but then 
our suggestion or opinion may not only be worth noth- 
ing, but probably impertinent, and we shall, therefore, 
not urge the case. 


ConGreGaTionALisM.—A home missionary writes to 
the Board: “1 organized a church, a few weeks since, 
at Montpelier, under very favorable cireumstances. It 
consists of eleven members—five husbands with their 
wives, and a mother of one of them. They were for- 
merly of different ecommunions, yet they all unite 
heartily in the belief, government, and discipline of our 
branch of the church. They are persons of intelligence 
and active piety, containing heh of the New-England 
element, and ‘present a band of Christians of much 
promise, in whom I am much interested. Another 
couple, of the Lutheran Church, are now waiting to 
unite with us. This church, I am encouraged to think, 
will act promptly in the matter of the support of the 
Gospel, although they are all in moderate circum- 
stances, and as yet few in number.” 





Cotporteurs Wantep.—The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication are desirous of procuring a number of per- 
sons with the necessary qualifications, to act as colpor- 
teurs in the different States of our Union. No one 
need apply unless he can procure testimonials of good 
character and fitness for the service, from some Pres- 
byterian minister or elder. Pastors and elders are re- 
quested to furnish the names and post-office address of 
any suitable persons who may be known, and whose 
appointment they can reeommend. Communications 
should be addressed to the Secretary of the Board, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pe 

Rey. Reuben Smith, of Ballston Centre, New-York, 
has accepted a call to Beaver Dam, Dodge county, 
Wisconsin. 


Rev. M. E. Strieby left here on Tuesday morning, 
for his new charge in Syracuse, N. Y. He has left 
many warm friends and ardent admirers here, having 
labored here for nearly twelve years past, with untir- 
ing energy, and eloquence seldom equaled.—Mt. Ver- 
non Visitor. : 

Woopstock, MeHenry Co., IIl., Sept, 1, 1858. 

Dear Str: I have received and distributed fifty-six 





States, 44. From foreign parts, 6. The institution has 
a library of more than 18,000 volumes. The number 
-| of students at present is 101, of whom 40 are in the 
junior class) Among them are one Greek, one Turk, 
one Ruesian, and one Choctaw.—W. ¥. Ob. 


Destirvrion.—In one of the oldest, most wealthy, 
and most privileged counties of Central New-York, 
a colporteur of the American Tract Society found, 
during three months of the past season, that one third 
of the families he visited habitually neglected attend- 
ing evangelical preaching, and one fourth were desti- 
tute of all religious book:, except the Bible. Such 
t | statements as he represents show that his labors among 
this class are not only needed, but that they are fol- 
lowed by the Divine approval —W. Y. Evan. 


Is rr Rigur?—Is it right to call successful pastors 
away from their charges, and employ them in the 
business of collecting funds to endow a college, or for 
similar purposes? This is a question of serious im- 
portance, and should be seriously considered. 

Recently the Synod of Wheeling appointed Rev. 
John Kerr, pastor of the Presbyterian church of Mo- 
nongahela city, an agent to collect funds for the endow- 
ment of Washington College. He has been a success- 
ful pastor of that church for fourteen years. The 
church and congregation met and prepared, and sent 
up to their Presbytery, a solemn protest against the 
dissolution of the pastoral relation, and the ealling of 
e| their pastor away from them and his appropriate 
»| work.—Presb. Banner. 


Amenicay Bietz Sociery.—The monthly meeting of 
the managers was held at the Bible House on the oth 
instant. Eleven new auxiliaries were recognized. A 
letter was read from Rey. Asher Wright, stating the 
completion of two of the Gospels in the Seneca lan- 
guage, and asking aid to prblish more. 

A communication was received from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, stating that it was determined 


e 


wo new managers were eleeted, namely, Anson G. 
Phelps, and Daniel Drew, the former in place of his 
| father, Anson G. Phelps, senior, receutly deceased, and 





churches of the JNorth-West, to whom we commend 


the other in place of Leonard Kirby, resigned. 
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Bibles, to such as have “thoronghly committed, and 
perfectly recited,” the Assembly Shorter Catechism, 


At the church, on a stormy Sunday, the hymns 
which formed a part of the service were quite appro- 
priate to the day: 


“Mark the soft-falling snow, 
And the descending rain :” 
And 
“Hear what God the Lord hath spoken, 
Oh, my people, faint and few." 


Tur Bisie ww Orner Toneves.—Rev, Mr. Perkins, of 
Oroomiah, a missionary of the American Board, writes, 
that the translation of the Bible into ancient and mod- 
ern Syriac has been completed; so that the Nestorians 
now have the entire Bible in both languages. It was 
published at the expense of the American Bible So- 
ciety. 

Beauties or Romantsm.—A brother residing in Iowa, 
writes: “A man died out here who was a Catholic. 
His wife sent a boy forty or fifty miles for a priest to 
pray him out of purgatory. The priest eame, and 
charged seventy-five dollars for his prayer. The fa- 
mily are poor. The boy froze his feet and legs, and is 
a cripple in consequence.”—Oberlin Evangelist. 


Tne First Congregational church at Thorndike 
(Palmer) have recently had their mecting-house re- 
painted and frescoed. 

Os the 23d ultimo, Rev. Chauncey Eddy was in- 
stalled pastor of the Congregational church in Lanes- 
borough. Sermon by Rev. S. Harris, of Pittsfield. 

Rev. W. W. Betpxx, of Palmer Depot, has received 
a call to settle over the First Congregational church 
and society in Suffield, Conn. 

Tre Rey. D. M. Ettwoop, late of Trumbull, Conn., 
was installed over the Orthodox Society in Southboro’, 
Mass., on Wednesday last. Sermon, from 1 Thess. 5: 
26, was by the Rev. Dr. Smalley, of Worcester. 


Ow the occasion of the young Earl of Shrewsbury, 
eoming to his majority a few days ance, 
£10,000 toward a new Roman Catholic Cat at 


to abandon,) has been appointed to a secretaryship in 
: eltel Union, and Ses caeceed 


in M. Smith, late of Staunton, 
J ¢ iladelphia, and regularly entered 
upon his duties as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Mitwavuxir.—Rev. A. Winter, recently of Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio, has received and accepted a call from the 
German Reformed Church at Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 


Brstes.—Sixty volumes of the Seri in as map 

different languages, have recentl Sect Presented nA 
Bowdoin College by the British Bible Society, through 
the intervention of Hon. Abbot Lawrence, 


Wasutnetox.—Reyv. P. D, Gurley, D.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Dayton, O. 8, has ac- 
cepted a call to Washington city. He announces his 
decision in a most affectionate letter to his church, 
which is published in the Dayton papers. 


Nor a Barrist Mivtster.—G. W. Carrowan, of North 
Carolina, a gross murdefer, has been widely published 
as a Baptist minister. The Universalist Trumpet, true 
to its old instineta, and in the absence of better mate- 
rial, makes the most use of the case possible.- But it 
turns out that Carrowan, in North Carolina, has not 
been recognized as having any relation to the Baptist 
ehurches there.— Watch. and Ref. 


Awuerst.—Rey. Mr. Merrick, of the South parish, 
has, we understand, asked for a dismission. We have 
not his reasons for so doing. 





New-York.—Rey. J. A. McKean, of the Second 
Southwark church, Philadelphia, has aecepted the call 
lately tendered to him by the Berean Baptist church, 
N. Y. His suecessor is Rev. N. B. Baldwin, late of 
New-York. * 

Kirro’s Jovrnan.—In the present issue, the editor 
ship of the journal has passed from the hands of the 
well-known scholar, Dr. Kitto, into those of Dr. Bur- 
gess, who has recently received the title of Ph. D. from 
the University of Gottingen for his learned labors in 
the Syriac Literature.—Norton’s Gazette. 


Hottanp Parent—Reyv. Edgar Perkins, Agent of the 
Am. 8. 8. Union, has received a unanimous call to the 
Presbyterian church in Holland Patent, recently va- 
eated by the death of Rev. R. F. Cleveland, late dis- 
trict Secretary of the American Home Missionary 
Society.—Cort. Whig. 


Betorr, Wis.—We are gratified to learn that the 
Congregational church of Beloit is prospering under 
the labora of Rev. Dr. Brinsmade, lately setiled as its 
pastor, and that its prospects are every way encourag- 
Ing. 

Rocxrorp.—We are informed that, on Monday Jaat, 
the Second Congregational church of Rockford, IIL, 
extended a “call” to Rev. Jos. Emerson, lately of An- 
dover, and for some time agent of the Education or 
College Society in Massachusetts, to become their pas- 
tor, and that he will accept. Mr. Emerson will be a 
gredt accession to our ministerial force in this region. 
We are glad to see the important churches of the 
North-west thus furnishing themselves with strong, 
able, and reliable men.—Cong. Her. 


Cuicaco.—Rev. N. H. Eggleston, recently of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., has arrived in this city, and last Sabbath 
entered upon his duties as pastor-clect of the Plymouth 
Congregational church. One of his discourses was 
especially adapted to the opening of the New-Year. 
Next week our readers will begin to have the pleasure 
and benefit to be derived from contributions to our 
columns from his pen.—Herald. 


Invant Baptism.—In more than one half of the Con- 
gregational churches of New-England, no infants were 
baptized during the year covered by the last returns.— 
N. Y. Recorder. 

We are of opinion that the fault is in the returns, 
and aot in the parents 


Cowmenpanrx Examrie.—We learn that the congre- 
ation of the Firat church of Elizabethtown, at a par- 
ish meeting on Monday last, voted to add $500 to the 
salary of their pastor, Rey. Dr. Murray. This was 
done at their own instance, after they had recently re- 
fitted and refurnished their parsonage, and not long 
since made a large and expensive addition to their 
ehurch building. 


Metnopism Retaxtne.—The Kentucky Conference in- 
structed its delegates to use their influence at the en- 
suing General Conference, (which meets in 1854,) to 
remove the restrictions in the Discipline by which a 
bishop is prohbited from appointing a preacher more 
than two years in succession to the same circuit or 
station. 


Frencn Misstoxarses.—We learn with much plea- 
sure that Messrs. Ami and Cornu, the two missionaries 
saved from the wreck of the Annie Jane, have arrived, 
and are to labor in connection with the French Cana- 
dian Missionary Society.—7'he Semeur Canadien. 


Avnotuer $50,000 Conrrrsvtion.—A friend residing 
in an eastern city writes us: “You no doubt see much 
of the good effect of the distribution of the 850,000 
fund. 1 wish some wealthy house would offer another 
$10,000 to put the ball in motion again for another 
$50,000 egntribution. J would like to be one of ten to 
offer the $10,000.”—Chicago Herald. 


Micaican, Pro. 18.—The Bishop held divine service, 
preached, and admitted Mr. Charles E. Beardsley to 
the office of deacon, and ordained Rev. Daniel B. 
Lyon, rector-elect of St. Thomas's church, and Rev. 
Caleb A. Bruce, missionary at Dexter and Hamburgh, 
to the priesthood. 


Western New-York.—On Sunday, 18th of December, 
Bishop DeLancey held the Advent Ordination in Trini- 
ty church, Geneva. William T. Gibson, John G. Web- 
ster, and William W. Bours, were admitted to the 
order of deacons; and Rev. John Leech to the order 
of priests. 


C. C. Joxes.—The post-office address of Rev. C. C. 
Jones, D.D., late Secretary of the Board of Missions, is 
Riceboro, Ga. 

Cuarteston.—The pastoral relation between Rey. L. 
Girardeau and the Wilton church was dissolved at the 
late meeting of Charleston Presbytery, in order that 
Mr. Girardeau should take charge of the Anson-street 
church for colored people in Charleston, 8. C. 


Savannan.—At the late meeting of the Presbytery 
of Georgia, the pastoral relation was dissolved between 
Rev. J. B. Ross and the First Presbyterian church, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. The Presbytery ordained Mr. A. W. 
Sproull and Mr. James Stacy. Rev. J. Winn preached 
the sermon. 


Bartist Memontat.—This periodical has passed from 
the hands of its late proprietor, Mr. Hatch, having been 
purchased by Dr. Semple, of cage cer It will be 
published in that city hereafter, under the editorial 
eare of Rey. J. L. Burrows. 


Mrvustera.—The Associate Reformed Synod of th 


South have sent dewn 
ureh 
out one young man or men, and educate him at Era- 
kine College the ministry. 

_ Racern—We are to learn that the Congrega- 
tional church in Racine, who have several times had 
their house of worship destroyed, have erected another, 
which is so far completed as to enable them to 
the basement for worship. The room is pleasant, a 
the congregation quite respectable.—Cong. Herald. 

Mitrorp.—The First Ecclesiastical society in Milfo 
have added to the salary of their pustoe es. jee 
than Brace, one hundred dollars, 


New-York —The Advent ordination was held in 
Trinity church. Bishop Wainwright admitted to the 
order of deacons Mesars. J. W. Capen and Erastus Web- 
ster, and to the order of prieste the Rev. Henry NW. 
Hudson, William A. McVickar, and W. A. W. Maybin. 


Reicious Parers.—May it not be properly inquired 
if there is any way in which Christian men and women 
ean effect more good, by a little pains, than by intro- 
dueing good religious papers into families now without 
them!—Ch. Reg. 


New-Jersey.—At the Advent ordination in St. Mary’s 
eburch, Burlington, on Sunday, (8th December, ) Messrs. 
William Tilghman Johnston, A. B., and Joseph Shep- 
herd Mayers, A. B, Alumni of Burlington College, 
were admitted to the holy order of deacons. 


Atanama.—The Synod of Alabama report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, that they consist of four Presbyteries, 
namely, South -Alabama, Tuscaloosa, East - Alabama, 
and Talladega, and fifty-three ministers. That they 
have within their bounds ninety-six churches, three 
licentiates, and six candidates. 


to seek 


Baprist State Misstonary.—The Christian Times an- 
nounces, with expressions of high approval, the ap- 
ointment of Rey. J. W. Fish, late pastor of the church 
in Racine, Wisconsin, to the work of a general mission 
for the State. : 


Maprson.—Rev. Samuel L. Tuttle has received apd 


accepted a unanimous call to the Presbyterian church 
at Madison, N. J 


Battmore.—The Fifth Presbyterian church in Balti- 
more have called Rev. Robert 8. Hitchcock, of Massa- 
chusetts, to be their pastor. 


Mippierown.—Rev, James B. Crane, son of the late 
Dr. Crane, has been called to the First Congregational 
church in Middletown, Ct., the church of which his 
father was pastor at the time of his decease. 


Mrpina.—Rev. D. A. Grosvenor, having so far reco 
vered his health as to be able to resume the pastoral 
office, has taken charge of the First Congregational 
church in Medina, O. 


Woonsocket, R. L—Rev. Levi Packard, recently of 
Spencer, Mass., was installed pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church, Woonsocket, R. I, December 2st. 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Breed, of the Baptist church, 
Woonsocket ; sermon, by Rey. Dr. Nelson, of Leicester ; 
installing prayer, by Rev. Dr. Leavitt, of Providence ; 
charge to the pastor, by Rev. Dr. Ide, of Medway ; 
right-hand of fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Sandford, of Med- 
way Village; address to the people, by Rey. Dr. Shep- 
ard, of Bristol. 


Rev. Dr. Wines.—At a recent meeting of the Pres- 
bytery of Long Island, at East Hampton, Rey. E. C. 
Wines, D. D, pastor of the church in that plate, resigned 
his pastoral charge, having been called to the Profes- 
sorship of Languages in Washington College, Washing- 
ton, Pa. 


Musionary Exrosurr.—Dr. Henry Lobdell, mission- 
ary among the Nestorians, went last June from Mosul 
to Persia, by a route a portion of which had never be- 
fore been traversed by any European or American. 
The people were generally wild and fierce, and he was 
yapeatadly in danger of losing his life, but arrived at 
Oroomiah in safety. : 

University or ALBaNy,—The trustees of the univer- 
sity have made arrangements to add two departments 
the coming season, namely, those of chemistry and en- 
gineering. The department of chemistry will be under 
the charge of Ezra 8. Carr and Francis E. Dakin, and 
that of engineering will be conducted by George W. 
Plympton, Professor of Mathematics in the State Nor- 
mal School. 


oo 


Miscellany. 





TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT. 





Raove-Island, since the fallacious decision of Jadge 
Curtiss, amounting to nothing and yet obstructing all 
things, has been under a cloud. Both political parties 
have been willing to sacrifice the temperance cause 
to their own elevation, and both, therefore, have lost 
the confidence of the friends of the Maine Law. Po- 
litieal officials have had ‘such tender conciences about 
doing their duty, and enforcing the law, that it has 
been thrust aside, and the finger of derision has been 
pointed at the State, once so triumphant over the rum 
power. But it was not to be alwayseo. The blood 
of Roger Williams runs there in some veins, and while 
all due obsequiousness was to be given to the men ac- 
customed to rule, there is an end to endurance, If 
both political parties are sold to the rum interest, why 
should the temperance men exalt either? Far more 
important interests demand their attention than either 
can offer. These interests they feel called upon to pro- 
tect, and for these interests they come forward and 
boldly propound an independent ticket. It is a 
BILD MEASURE, but a measure which may get 
Rhode-Island a glory, second only to the glory of 
Maine. We bid these noble spirits Godspeed in their 
work. If they succeed, they will teach the world that 
Americans can throw off, at a word, not merely the 
yoke of George IIL, and the yoke of the tyrant Alco- 
hol, but that which, for fifty years, has been the most 
tyrannical ny | Pg of all—the yoke of party politics. 
—Temperance Tnion Journal. 

Mover Town.—A gentleman of Cincinnati, writing 
from Memphis, Tenn., says: 

“Of all the towns I have visited, there is none 
where I have witnessed such good order and quietness 
on the Sabbath as here. I could not help contrasting 
Memphis with the other cities on the weatern rivers. 
Not a store, coffee-house, tavern, or any other kind of 
public heuse, is allowed to be open on the Sabbath. 
There are no crowds of noisy boys and drunken men 
around the street-corners and engine-houses. What is 
the cause of the difference! Stopping the sale of 
liquor on the Sabbath !"—Cin. Herald. 


Wuat may pe.—If a man and bis family go to church 
one Sunday in New-York, and the next in London—if 
a merchant breakfast in Boston and dine in Washing- 
ton—if a train of cars pass from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific in two days and a half—if these things hap- 
pen in the course of the next twenty or even ten 
yeara, there will not be the slightest need of any ex- 
pressions of wonder, 7 


Wurre Stavery.—aAt the City Hall, a white man, 25 
years of age, was presented and introduced to the an- 





Barrist Home Missions—The Pennsylvania Board 
elected Rev. Andrew Levering, secretary and agent, 
and Rey. J. L. Richmond, the other agent, each to re- 
ceive a salary of $800. The field will be divided be- 
tween the two, Mr. Levering, in connection with his 
secretaryship, visiting the churches in the Philadelphia 
and Central Union associations. It is intended to raise 
eight thousand dollars in Pennsylvania for the Con- 
vention the present year. 


Marytanp.—The Baptist Union Association at its 
last meeting appointed a committee to devise the best 
plan for forming a new Baptist church in the western 
yart of Baltimore. This committee have resolved to 
ee a Church-Estension Society, and, as the first act 
of that society, to erect a meeting-house in the vicinity 
of Franklin square. 


Recrvrts.—The editorial corps has valuable recruits 
in Rey. Messrs. Leroy Church and J. A. Smith, who 
have become the conductors of the Chicago CAristian 
Times. Messrs. Church and Smith were both lately 
pastors in this State—one at Hudson and the other at 
Rochester; both are held in high esteem among us, 
and bear with them to their new post the best wishes 
of their brethren for their amplest suceess. Our soli- 
tary regret is that the pastoral office loses two such 
men.—W. Y. Ree. 


Turotocican Srvpents.—In the seminary at Columbia, 
S.C, there are thirty-five students, and several more are 
expected. Union Seminary, Prince Edward, Va., has 
more than double the number of students which it 
had last year, and the new seminary at Danville has 
opened with about twenty. We note these favorable 
indications for the encouragement of those who are 
praying for a: increase of laborers.— Watch. and Oba. 


PuiLaperyuiA.—Sermons will be preached to the 
medical stu-lents of Philadelphia on Sabbath evenings, 
during the winter, by the clergymen, in their respect- 
ive church: » 

Eprrorts:. ‘i1aner.—Rey. George Duffield, Jr., after 
fulfilling an a: rangement for a year’s labor as associate 
editor of the Christian Odserver, retires from the chair, 
with commendations from his senior. 


Garena TarovocicaL Sexavany.—This institution is 
not yet in operation: The clerk of the ex committee 
announces, however, that grounds have been purchased, 
four-acres,yand the committee are preparing to build 
joneor more edifices “of a commodious and ornamental 
character.” 


dience. This young man is white, and has just ee- 
eaped from his oppressor and so-called master, (proba- 
bly his father.) He arrived here last week on the 
Ocean, and will doubtless be remembered by some of 
the passengers as the gentlemanly Dr. Bradford—an 
assumed name, of course. The Doctor will be present 
at the City Hall, at which time two other white re- 
fugée slaves will oceupy the stand. There are those in 
this city who knew Dr. Bradford while a slave at the 
South, so that his story may be relied upon implicitly. 
— Detroit Trib. = 


Fecarrxe Tae Cvrse —While on a journey from Lou- 
isville to St. Louis, we traveled for several days with 
a venerable Kentucky patriarch, who said he was em- 
igrating With all his children and randchildren to Il- 
linois, “for the sake of giving them churches and 
schools.” The old commonwealth, tied to an erroneous 
system of labor and capital and education, could not 
give the boon, but the new wilderness and prairie 
State could supply the deficiency. What a contrast 
does this fact present of the value of freedom and the 
curse of slavery! 











Tewprrance Exreriment.—At Raleigh, N. €., during 
the last year, there have been no licenses granted for 
the retail of intoxicatig drinks in the eity of Raleigh. 
Every unprejudiced observer must admit it has been 
a year of unusual quiet and sobriety in our comme 
nity—less drunkenness seen on our atreets, very few, if 
any, eases of public disturbance or breaches of the 
peace. Temptation has in a great measure es Se 
moved from betraying and ensnaring the young; and, 
upon the whole, the citizens have reason to be grate- 
ful on account of the marked change the streets have 
exhibited in these respects. 





New Parer.—The Free West is the title of a new 
two-dollar anti-slavery temperance and general re- 
form r, weekly journal, started at Chicago. It is 
designed to take the place of the Weatern Citizen, 80 
long and usefully published by Z. Eastman. The re- 
peal of the odious black-laws of llinois is announced 
as its special aim. 





Inonanam.—When Capt. Ingraham, says a0 English 
paper of Dee, 24, arrived at Alexandria, three noe 
since, the refugees there received him with loud accla- 
mations: an extraordinary representation was given 
at the theatre on the oceasionyand patriotic songs were 
sng. . 


—_—— 


A Couxer-Stoxe—A_ broken bottle and a copy @ 











The comniittee are also using their diligence to se- 
eure an able and accomplished Principal for the classi 








Shrewsbury, the firet stone of whieh was laid on the 
same day. , 
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cal department of the seminary —Cong. Herald. 





the Maine Law were placed under the corner-stone 
a new court-house at Belfast, Me. 
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THE DUTY OF LIVING. 





To be eager for the coming of death, is regarded 
by some as the hight of Christian attainment ; 
and in ages gone, not a few have even courted the 
martyr’s crown. In one view, this may be the 
highest achievement of Christian faith ;—to have 
epnquered in advance the last great enemy, and 
already to have laid hold upon eternal life. But 
this is not so of necessity, nor always ; it may 
require a stronger faith to live than to die. In 
the desire of death may be mingled much of sel- 
fishness;—a longing to be freed from care, and 
conflict, and suffering, and sorrow; a longing 
for mere personal happiness in a state of perfect 
rest. It is to be feared that with some, the chief 
anticipation of heaven centers in this idea of a 
state of rest and felicity, apart from the consi- 
deration of Christ’s glory, and of confirmed per- 
sonal holiness. But while the true believer will 
seek that assurance of hope which makes the soul 
superior to death, and that perfect assimilation to 
Christ which makes heaven so desirable, there 
are circumstances in which he will desire to live 
yet in this world rather than to depart at present 
to be with Christ. 

No one will question the fervor of David's piety, 
or doubt that he had longings for heaven as ardent 
and sincere as were ever cherished by mortal. 
Contrasting his hopes and prospects with those of 
worldly men, he exclaims: “As for me, I will be- 
hold thy face in righteousness ; I shall be satisfied, 
when Iawake, with thy likeness.” And yet, when 
in near prospect of death, he prayed: “Oh, spare 
me, that I may recover strength; before I go 
hence, and be no more. Remove thy stroke away 
from me. Iam consumed by the blow of thine 
hand.” 

. Paul had the same spirit. More than once 
in his epistles, he gives thanks for deliverance, or 
prays to be delivered from death. With a desire 
to depart and be with Christ, such as few even of 
the most enthusiastic and devout have ever at- 
tained, he yet had also a countervailing desire to 
abide in the flesh. He felt that though it would 
‘be a privilege to die, it was his duty to live, for 
the sake of Christ and his church. 

Christians habitually indorse this sentiment. 
We are always grateful for recovery from sick- 
ness ; and when a good man, or one whose life is 
thought to be valuable and useful, seems about to 
die, instead of rejoicing that his transition is near, 
and wishing him good speed into the world of 
glory, we endeavor by our prayers to keep him 
in this world as leng as possible. This is reason- 
able and right, when life is viewed with primary 
reference, not to personal enjoyment, but to use- 
fulness in the service of God. 

The Christian should lay out his plans to live 
as long as possible in the service of God in this 
world. 

It is a stale proverb, that ‘it is better to wear 
out than to rust out.’ It is better to do neither; 
but to work steadily, wisely, persistently, and with 
a broad forecast, in the present field of duty, until 
called to another. The care of health, the pro- 
longation of life with reference to long-continued 
usefulness, is a Christian duty. Are you a 
parent? Who so competent as you for the train- 
ing of your children? What more important 
field for the service of God than your own house- 
hold—where you may plant principles and de- 
velop affections in minds that shall act upon other 
generations? It is your duty to live for this as 
jong #8 you can; and not to wear yourself out 
prematurely with business cares, or even in the 
general service of the Church. So of the teacher, 
the pastor, and every church-member. 

At one of the stations of the American Board 
in the Levant, there is a slender, scholarly 
man, upon whose feeble life depends, under 
God, the translation of the Scriptures into the 
language of tens of millions; a man who has 
mastered so thoroughly the Arabic language 
and literature, that in the estimation of the 
learned world he is at the head of oriental 
scholars ; who, with this knowledge of language, 
combines an accurate judgment, an elegant taste, 
and a devout and reverential spirit, and who, with 
thesé qualifications and adaptations, has conse- 
crated his life to this great work of translation, 
which he of all men is most competent to perform. 
This Christian scholar, warned by the fate of his 
predecessors in the same field, has studied how to 
adapt himself to the climate, how to husband his 
strength from day to day, and especially how to 
guard against the extreme prostration of summer 
heats ; and by his careful, methodical habits, by a 
wise care of health, with reference to the one ab- 
sorbing pursuit of life, he is likely to endure the 
perils of climate and the fatigues of severe mental 
application, and for years to come to make his 
quiet study the laboratory where divine truths 
shall be newly coined for the perishing millions of 
Syria, Egypt, and Arabia. Such a man, too, was 

’ Neander, who still brought forth fruit in his old 
age. And thus should each Christian in his 
sphere study the art of prolonging life, with a 
view to long-continued usefulness. 

The world does not now require examples of 
voluntary martyrdom. The past ages of the 
Church have shown what divine grace can furnish 
as material for the rack, the block, and the stake. 

. This age needs men of patient energy ; men who 
plan as well as work ; and who plan to work into 
the far future. “If I am truly one of Chrisi’s 

- own,”—may the believer say—* If I am truly 

‘Ohrist’s—why be in hot haste to enter heaven? My 

portion there is sure. I can afford to wait for it. 
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more for that glory in this world. If He can use 
me still, then let me live to see the peaceful and 
final overthrow of slavery ; to see one nation under 
heaven where man is free, and the Gospel is tri- 
umphant ; to see the end of wars, not in ignomin- 
ious peace, but in universal freedom; to see 
Christ’s kingdom every where begun, if I may not 
see its universal glory. It matters little where 
life 18 spent, if it be where God calls me to serve 
him.” 7 
Heaven has attractions that grow stronger year 
by year. New cords bind us to that world. But 
the men of Galilee were forbidden to stand gaz- 
ing in at its open portals, after their ascended 
Lord. They must back to Jerusalem, to pray and 
to labor for his kingdom. Here is our lesson and 
example. 
We must not stand to gaze too long, 
Though on unfolding Heaven our gaze we bend ; 


When lost behind the bright angelic throng, 
We see Christ’s entering triumph slow ascend. 


No fear but we shall soon behold, 

Faster than now it fades, that gleam revive, 
When issuing from his cloud of flery gold, 

Our wasted frames feel the true Sun and live. 


Then shall we see Thee as thou art, 
For ever fixed in no uufruitful gaze ; 
But such as lifts the new-created heart, 
Age after age, in worthier love and praise. 


Come that blest vision:—but as now 

Our thoughts have traced Tlice to thy glory-throne ; 
So help us ever more with Thee to bow 

When human sorrow breathes her lowly moan, 


-—-——_—— _ Geo 


. CHURCH-REMOV AL. 


Tux question of the removal of the few remain- 
ing churches from the lower wards of New-York, 
is one in which not this city only, but the whole 
religious public have an interest. These churches 
give accommodation to strangers, and to home- 
less young men from all parts of the country, in 
greater proportion even than to local residents, and 
are thus more nearly related to the general inter- 
ests of religion than are churches that supply 
mainly the wants of a neighborhood. The number 
of churches in the lower part of New-York has 
greatly diminished within a few years, and the 
prospect is, that it will decrease until none remain 
but those of the wealthy corporation of Trinity. 
The papers are again agitating the removal of the 
Brick Church, (Rev. Dr. Spring’s,) and the next 
May will probably witness important changes in 
other down-town churches. The question of these 
removals, as affecting the interests of religion, de- 
serves the serious attention of the Christian 
public. 

To those who have no other knowledge of New- 
York than that derived from occasional visits to the 
city, and no knowledge of the down-town churches 
beyond the general aspect of their congrega- 
tions on the Sabbath, this question may seem easy 
of solution. Such persons will say at once, “ Let 
these churches, by all means, be kept where 
they are, for the accommodation both of the resi- 
dent and the transient population of the lower 
wards.” Some good people, who are comfortably 
settled in their up-town churches, shake their 
heads ominously at the proposed removal of a 
church from the lower part of the city, and fore- 
bode infidelity and heathenism from the with- 
drawal of the means of grace from a population 
whom they do nothing to benefit. Not a few 
who are intent upon the spiritual benefit of the 
lower wards, deplore such changes as an abandon- 
ing of an important field—a deserting of points 
of influence already gained. Some openly con- 
demn all such changes as a concession to Mam- 
monism, or to worldly pride. 

After a careful study of this question for years, 
and a somewhat strenuous opposition to the up- 
town tendency, we have come to the conclusion, 
that the removal of churches from the lower part 
of the city is a simple matter of necessity, and that 
in ten years from this time it will be fmpossible, 
upon the present plan of church-organization, to 
sustain, below Canal street, a church that shall act 
with vigor and efficiency for the benefit of the 
down-town population. This necessity grows out 
of the fact, that the materials are not to be found, 
and will not be found, in that district, in sufficient 
numbers or strength to constitute such churches. 

The materials needed for such a church are 
pecuniary resources, and active, praying Chris- 
tians. Nothing can be done in New-York with- 
out money; and money is needed in large 
measure to keep up an efficient church in the 
lower part of the city. Not only is it expensive 
to hold church property in that section, but some 
body in the church must be rich enough to live 
down-town, or, while living up-town, to use a 
carriage in order to get to church. It is a great 
mistake to suppose that wealth and fashion alone 
lead men up-town. Quite as many go up-town 
to live, at great inconvenience, because their in- 
come is too scanty to admit of their living down- 
town. To live in a decent street and in a decent 
house down-town, is an expensive matter. A 
small, plain house, that costs you $800 a year, 
pretty well up-town, in an equally eligible posi- 
ition down-town, would rent for $1200. Business 
determines the prices of down-town property much 
more perceptibly than at points remote from its 
centre. Somebody, then, must be rich enough 
to live down-town, or to ride to church, if down- 
town churches are to be sustained. But then, 
living down-town commonly involves living in an 
uncleanly or a noisy street, at the sacrifice of good 
neighborhood and of good schools ; and it is a 
question whether any man having a family is rich 
enough to afford such sacrifices. 

On the other hand, it is a serious question, 
whether a man living up-town should withhold 
his personal influence from his immediate neigh- 
borhood, and ride two or three miles every Sab- 
bath, to help sustain a down-town church. But 
some body must do one or the other of these 
things, or the down-town churches cannot be sus- 
tained. 

But the greatest want of every church is in 
spiritual materials. A church may have large 
funds, a revenue sufficient for all its expenses, and, 
from peculiar circumstances, a large congregation, 
so that in all externals it is a successful and 
flourishing enterprise; but if it lacks efficient 
Sabbath-school teachers, and working and praying 
members, if it loses these from year*to year, with- 
out hope of replenishing,—then, however rich its 
coffers, and however large its transient congrega- 
tions, it cannot really flourish ; it cannot greatly 
benefit the community in which it is planted. 

The common experience of down-town churches 
is somewhat as follows. The old neighborhoods, 
from which in former years they drew their con- 
gregations, are completely broken up. The inter- 








Let me see more of his glory here; let me do 


esis of business have crowded out private families, 
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and are fast encroaching upon the hotels and 
boarding-houses that were the immediate succes- 
sors to stately mansions. As a matter of courte, 
the older and more stable members of these 
churches rémove up-town, or to Brooklyn or 
elsewhere, and transfer their church relations to 
their new neighborhoods. Their places are filled 
by a class of transient persons, who, for the present, 
are boarding down-town, as a matter of conve- 
nience for business purposes. These are often effi- 
cient and valuable church members ; but they can- 
not be relied upon as permanent in their location, 
and cannot become fully interested in a church 
which they attend merely for present convenience. 
Many of this class do not think it worth while to 
present their letters to a church which is to be 
only a temporary home. Every spring witnesses 
a change of about 30 per cent. in these transient 
worshipers. Of course, in such a state of things, 
prayer-meetings, lectures, Sabbath-schools _lan- 
guish more and more. 

But a much greater evil is, that the young 
men who have been trained in these churches, and 
who should be their hope and their strength, 
just as surely as they enter into business or domes- 
tic relations that warrant their leaving a boarding- 
house for an independent home, remove, as they 
must, from a district so expensive and so uninvit- 
ing as is lower New-York. 

From these causes, no church in the lower part 
of the city can long hold its own in numbers, 
while it must lose ground in spiyitual strength 
and efficiency. It is no more possible to resist 
this tendency than it is to resist the tides. The 
removal of these churches to some better location 
is, therefore, a-matter of necessity in order to the 
preservation, in an organized form, of what life and 
strength they have for the cause of Christ. The 


our benevolent operations from Nassau street to 
Astor place, and the anniversaries from the Taber- 
nacle to Metropolitan Hall, must ere long compel 
the removal of churches from the centre of busi- 
ness to the center of population. The great ho- 
tels are nearly all above Canal street; the Mer- 
cantile Library, designed for the accommodation 
of clerks, is about to be removed from Beekman 
street to Astor place ; the Young Men’s Christian 
Association find their accommodations far up 
Broadway ; the moral center of the city is much 
nearer Fourteenth street than Fulton, and as the 
city can extend only in one direction, this must 
remove farther and farther up-town. . 
What is to be done for the religious welfare of 
the population remaining in the lower wards, is a 
point to be discussed hereafter. Nothing is more 
obvious than that the down-town churches, as at 


present constituted, do not meet the religious wants | 


of that population. Indeed, they are every year 
doing less and Jess the work of local neighbor- 
hood churches. The great up-town land-slide has 
carried away their field from them, and they must 
follow it, or drag out a barren existence. 


town church, shail remove from its present loca- 
tion, it will not be from an indifference to the 
religious welfare of the lower part of the city; it 


members ; it will not be as a concession to fashion, 
wealth, or pride; it will not be perhaps for any 
lack of pecuniary resources; nor from any falling 
off in that ever-shifting congregation from hotels 
and elsewhere, that enjoys the privileges of the 
Gospel, without sharing in its labors and responsi- 
bilities. It will not be through any unwillingness of 
the pastors and tha members of these churches, to 
do missionary work ; but from a deliberate convic- 
tion that missionary work must be done in some 
other way, and that these churches can never 
have a vigorous, spiritual growth, or maintain a 
healthy condition where they now are, 


Se ARE as 
“CONVENTION” AGAIN, 

Our friend “ Convention,” whose communica- 
tion on Connecticut affairs we published last week, 
has sent us another letter which we give to our 
readers with much pleasure. He and The [nde- 
pendent are so nearly agreed on the matter in 
question, and where he differs from us he ex- 
presses himself with so little of the spirit of un- 
kind controversy, that we are confident our read- 
ers will not be offended at seeing him again. 

We subjoin a few words which may serve to 
remove or to prevent misunderstanding. 

1. We have carefully acknowledged all that 
“Convention” claims in regard to his exclusive 
responsibility for what he has written. He 
Yet his tone is that of a 
man who understands what he is writing about ; 
and in the absence of all other evidence as to 
what is designed or expected, it is not unfair to 
presume that there is some general agreement be- 
tween his views and the views of those with whom 
he consults and codperates. 

2. Doubtless the churches “may choose their 
own method of signifying their adoption” of any 
new constitution or platform of discipline which 
may be proposed to them. Doubtless each par- 
ticular church may choose for itself in such a 
matter. We only insist that no church shall be 
drawn into the adoption of a new platform with- 
out a distinct and intelligent intention to do so, 
or without an opportunity to vote directly on the 
question, after a free discussion in the meeting of 
its own brotherhood. 

3. We have shown a way, purely and perfectly 
Congregational, in which a delinquent pastor 
can be brought to trial without any such ar- 
rangement as that of the Saybrook Platform. We 
have also shown that when a church is negligent 
of its duty in regard to such a pastor, the neigh- 
bor churehes can call it to account without the 
aid of any formal consociation, and after proper 
admonition, can withdraw, in a purely Congrega- 
tional way, from fellowship with it. 

In this latter case, of course, the delinquent 
pastor will be disowned by neighbor churches 
“ without even the formalities of a trial.” The 
neighbor churches withdraw from the offending 
church for the very reason that it neglects the 
discipline and order of Christ’s family. We know 
not distinctly what formalities were used when 
the Orthodox churches of Boston and the vicinity 
disowned the churches of the Unitarian defec- 
tion. But we know that the thing was done, and 
that it was done so effectually as to leave nothing 
to be desired, save the return of those churches to 
the ancient faith and order ; a return which is at 
the present moment far more probable than it 
could be under any other form of church govern- 
ments It is far more likely that the first church 


“ alone is responsible.” 





in Boston will come back, in process of time, to 


, a 


ee 


same causes that have transferred the center of | 


If, then, the Brick Church, or any other down- | 


will not be merely for the convenience of up-town | 
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gregation of “the King’s Chapel” will go back to 
Orthodox Episcopalianism. 

The refusal of the Orthodox ministers to ex- 
change pulpits with Unitarian pastors, or to invite 
to their pulpits preachers known to be Unitarians, 
was not at all an act of discipline. A pastor, in 
the exercise of his ministry, may employ whomso- 
ever he pleases to deliver a discourse for him, he 
being responsible always’ to the church and to his 
people for the manner in which he exercises that 
discretionary power; and at the same time re- 
sponsible, in some sort, to those brethren in the 
ministry with whom he desires to be on terms of 
professional friendship and intercourse. He may 
avoid the exchange of pulpits with a neighboring 
pastor, or he may neglect to invite a regularly 
“licensed” preacher into his pulpit, for a great 
many reasons which imply no imputation of 
heresy orscandal. No minister or candidate has 
any right to complain, merely because another 
minister does not ask him to preach. The inter- 
ruption of pastoral exchanges between the two 
parties in eastern Massachussets, was not an inter- 
ruption of the fellowship of the churches, though 
the Unitarian ministers made a great ado about 
it. The communion of the two parties was form- 
ally dissolved when the Orthodox churches, one 
by one, deliberately refused to meet in council 
with churches, one by one, whose pastors were 
notoriously Unitarian, or to interchange members 
with them, by giving and receiving letters of dis- 
mission. In what particular forms this was done, 
and in how many instances it was preceded by 
due expostulation and correspondence, we are not 
informed ; we only know that the thing was 
done, as it could not have been done if the Bos- 
ton churches had been consociated after the man- 
ner of the Saybrook platform. 

4. “Convention” is a little mistaken, if we un- 
derstand ourselves, when he imputes to us the re- 
sponsibility of having “first suggested that the 
churches should deny themselves the liberty of 
hearing any preachers who had been merely ‘ ap- 
probated’ in the old way by associations of min- 
isters.” Our suggestion was rather to the effect 
that it might be well for the associations to spare 
themselves the trouble of examining, and the re- 
sponsibility of approbating, any candidates but 
such as might bring some testimonial of their fit- 
ness from their respective churches. Ours is a 
very different proposal from that which would 
wholly supersede the present system, and would 
send a candidate to be examined on all the 
branches of theological learning» by a consocia- 
tion. 

5. We, too, could accept the Shorter Cate- 
chismgif we might be allowed to interpret it as we 
believe it ought to be interpreted. But the diffi- 
culty “is, that a large portion of the readers of that 
formulary, and a large portion even of those who 
make it the standard of their faith, put a different 
construction upon it, and would charge us with 
making a false profession. So, we doubt not, 
“Convention” accepts certain disputed portions 
of the Catechism in a very different sense from 
the meaning which they convey to readers less 
learned and less discriminating than himself. 
For that reason, as well as for others, we very 
highly approve of the attempt to draw up a 
new and independent statement of that sys- 
tem of doctrine which the consociated churches 








of Connecticut and their pastors hold in com- 
;mon, and which they consider essential as the 
| basis of fellowship among churches. At the same 
| time our hope that the attempt will be successful 
is very slender. Reasons which we have stated 
heretofore make it almost certain to our minds 
that some very conspicuous and honored brethren 
in this movement can not make a statement of 
the doctrines which they deem essential, without 


| introducing into it certain expressions, both posi- 


tive and negative, which other brethren, no less 
conspicuous and honored, can not accept. 

“ Convention,” however, takes a different and 
less serious view of this difficulty. He seems al- 
most ready to laugh at the idea that theological 
differences, which, less than fifteen years ago, were 
in the most solemn way declared to be radical, 
may be troublesome now if those who were then 
the denouncers and those who were then the de- 
nounced undertake to draw up a common confes- 
sion of their faith. He refers us to Dr. Bacon’s 
letters to Dr. Calhoun, as proof that the denoun- 
cers were mistaken. We have hunted up the 
pamphlet referred to, and are of opinion that the 
author reasoned conclusively, and that the de- 
nouncers were in the wrong; but we have yet to 
learn that Dr. Calhoun has adopted Dr. Bacon’s 
way of thinking on that subject. “Convention” 
also tells us that Dr. Bacon—toward whom he 
seems to havea very friendly deference—expressed 
the opinion, in a speech last summer, that on one 
or two points, Dr. Bushnell has contributed some- 
what to the rectification of the New-England the- 
ology. But dves Dr. Calhoun agree with Dr. 
Bacon on that point? And does Dr. Bacon, or 
Dr. Calhoun, or Dr. “ Convention,” think that 
those eminent and respected brethren, who were 
denounced in 1839, and who are now giving 
their influence to this movement for a new plat- 
form, have learned any new views of doctrine from 
Dr. Bushnell’s publications ? 


~ For The {ndependent. 

Messrs. Eprrors: Thanking you for inserting my 
last communication, and for your generally candid 
comments upon it, | beg the privilege of correcting 
some misapprehensions. 

1. From the confident manner in which you take 
it for granted that the views expressed by me “are 
substantially the views of those who originated 
the movement,” I deem it my duty to say, still 
more emphatically than before, that I alone am re- 
sponsible for them. While I know that others em- 
brace, some one part and some another part of 
them, I do not feel warranted in saying that any 
one embraces them all. If you know it, it is more 
than I know ; justice to others requires that I should 
| not, by silent acquiescence in your statement, ap- 
pear to make them my indorsers, any further than 
they choose to make themselves so. 

2. We agree that such churches as choose to re- 
ject any constitution proposed by the Convention, 
may do so; and that such as choose to accept it, 
may do so. If there be any difference, it lies in 
this—that I insist they may also choose their own 
method of signifying their adoption of it. If any 
discern in this the specter of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion, their eyes are either better or poorer than 
mine. 

3. We agree that it will often be true, that a 
church whose pastor becomes scandalous or here- 
tical, will discern the fact, and present him for 
trial. I have known of cases where they were so 
far blinded by his influence that they would not. 
Now, in such cases as these, I would ask, How often 
any neighbor church has taken up and prosecuted 
the maiter, as you prescribe, according to the Cam- 
bridge Platform, even where that instrument is in 
force? So far as 1 know, such cases have been 
reached in some other way, either by a council 
called by the ministerial association to which the 








by a volun with- 
od churches, 
even the of a trial, as in the in- 
the Massachusetts Unitarians, to which you 
ion there took place, not through 
trial you indicate, as I have always been 
informed, but by the refusal toexchange pulpits, and 
the usual acts of fellowship, on the part of odox 
ministers, in which they were sustained by the Or- 
thodox people. I see no more justice in your inti- 
mation, that I betray a “want of confidence in the 
churches,” a clinging to “old-world systems,” and 
the ti, hochene say that, in given circumstances, 
it is not to be ex that churches will do what 
they have never or very rarely done, than if you 
should say the same, were I to contend that churches 
would not ordinarily flourish without a pastor. It 
no more argues that the Christian people are “ in- 
capable of self-government,” because they do some 
things best through their ministers or representa- 
tives in council, either permanent or occasional, 
than it does, because in civil affairs they do some 
things best through their assembled represent- 
atives. 

4. You first suggested that the churches should 
“ deny themselves the liberty of hearing any preach- 
ers who had been merely ‘approbated’ in the old 
way by associations of ministers,” and that to this 
should be added the “approbation” of the church 
to which the candidate belongs. I suggested that 
the approbation of a fraternity of churches would 
be preferable. “Let the Connecticut churches 
judge for themselves” which is best. 

5. For myself, I desire a Confession of Faith 
which, as far as it goes, shall both be true, and ex- 
press the real faith of those who adopt it, while it 
shall yet be sufficiently explicit. So far as I am 
concerned, the Assembly's Catechism would meet 
these conditions, understood as its most intelligent 
friends understand it. If all others have “attained 
so far as to walk by the same rule,” no one will re- 
joice more than myself. But you suggest an appa- 
rently insuperable difficulty in the way of agree- 
ment upon any Confession of Faith. You bring 
forward the denunciations that were published some 
years since against certain doctrines alleged to have 
been taught by some of the ministers of the State. 
Well, did not Dr. Bacon, in his memorable letters to 
Dr. Calhoun, undertake to prove that these doctrines 
were not held as charged, and say something about 
the “devout calumny” of charging them? Of 
course, so far as he was successful in this endeavor, 
this difficulty is obviated. And however this may 
be, in his speech on the Bushnell question, before 
the General Association last summer, as reported in 
your paper, he very strongly expressed the opinion, 
that there had been a great improvement among 
us of late, in our views of the Spirit’s influence, 
and other doctrines. I trust he was not mis- 
taken. If not, this difficulty may prove less for- 
midable than you imagine. Although I could say 
much more in reference to the points raised in your 
last article, I refrain from asking further space in 
your columns. Con VENTION. 
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AMENDE HONORABLE. 


Ir gives us much pleasure to find in the columns 
of the Puritan Recorder, an amende to Professor 
Park for certain imputations upon himself in a 
previous number of that journal. This is made 
with so much good feeling, and with such obvious 
propriety, that it is worthy of being re-printed in 
full : 

“THe Anpover Discussion.—We feel constrained to 
say to our readers, that a communication which 
found its way into our columns last week, over the 
signature ‘A. Q.,’ contained some expressions with 
regard to Professor Park and the Theology taught 
at Andover, which, had they been as carefully 
scanned by ourselves as they ought to have been, 
would never have been admitted. We cannot too 
strongly express our regret at the concurrence of 
several unpropitious circumstances, in consequence 
of which the terms employed in this communication 
were not so carefully scrutinized as has been our 
wont in matters of this critical character. There is 
no one connected with this paper who is willing that 
its columns should be made the vehicle of such impu- 
tations upon a Christian brother; and we are sorry 
that our inadvertence in the present instance, owing 
to the hurry of preparations for an absenge of some 
days from the office, was not discovered in season to 
have sent this disclaimer along with the article itself, 
upon the inside of the same paper. We hasten now 
to make such amends as we are able.” 

We are the more gratified at this expression, 
because we have so recently had occasion to notice, 
with some severity, the habit of the Puritan Re- 
corder to indulge in such gratuitous imputations 
as it here disowns. Any man’s public acts or 
published discourses are fairly open to criticism ; 
and it is the duty of public journals to have a vi- 
gilant eye upon all institutions, books, societies, or 
individuals, whose public acts affect in any way 
the welfare of the churches. But to go behind 
that which belongs to the public, and assail 
private character; or by inuendo to cast suspi- 
cion upon men in good standing in the churches, 
and whose public acts are above reproach ;—to do 
this by letters printed for ‘private’ circulation, or by 
adroit newspaper paragraphs, is « violation of the 
commonest principles of honor and justice, which 
no zeal for orthodoxy can justify. The truth does 
not need the low arts of insinuation for its defense. 
It cannot live by such arts. Honor is a jewel to 
be guarded as sacredly as Truth. 

We are glad that a contemporary, upon whose 
former course in such matters we have felt con- 
strained to animadvert, is now fully committed 
against making its columns the vehicle of un- 
worthy imputations against a Christian brother. 
With the graces of brotherly kindness and charity 
as fully developed as its gifts of discussion, of 
logic, and of exhortation, the Purilan Recorder 
will have no lack of readers and supporters. 

~+e- 


THE DUTY OF THE NORTH. 


Tue first and instant duty of the North is to 
insist that slavery shall not be admitted into 
the territory of Nebraska, either at present or 
prospectively. The North has a right to insist 
on this, upon moral grounds, upon constitutional 
grounds, upon the ground of public safety and 
the prosperity of industry in that new region, 
and upon the ground of a solemn compromise. 
The people of the non-slaveholding States should 
awake to the dangers threatened by the Ne- 
braska bill as broached in the Senate. The 
question is distinctly whether S!avery shall ex- 
tend itself upon svil twice free, shall perpetuate 
itself as an integral institution of our republic- 
anism, and shall control our national policy. 
Let there be no shirking of the real issue. 
Let’ every man in Congress be held to the 
“Yes” or “No” upon the question of extending 
slavery over free territory north of the Missouri 
line. And in order that this responsibility may 
be felt, the people in each Congressional district 
should make themselves heard, through the press, 
thyough mass-meetings, through resolutions and 
protests, through remonstrances signed by tens 
of thousands, and piled upon the tables of Con- 
gress. 

Action in this matter should be prompt; the 
decided and indignant action of the people alone 
can arrest the monstrous wrong now threatened 
by Mr. Douglas and his compeers in this in- 
famous chicanery. If left to Congress, the re- 
sult is too sure to be upon the side of wrong, 
Congress must be made to hear the voice of 
the people, promptly, carnestly, decidedly. A 
few weeks of inaction will suffice to fasten upon 
the new territories of the great, the free and 
growing West, the curs) of slavery. If the 
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North ‘tamely submits to this encroachment, th 
doom of our national freedom is sealed. 
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POSTAGE ON THE YEAR-BOOK. 





In our late notice of the Year-book of the Ameri. 
can Congregational Union, we were unable to say 
what the postage would be; and the absence of this | 
information has perhaps led some persons to sup- 
pose that one dollar and eight postage-stamps would 
secure annual membership, and the Year-book in 
cloth, jree of expense. The volume has been put at} 
the lowest possible paying price, and therefore the 
postage must be paid by the purchaser, (17 cents J 
in paper—23 cents in cloth—if pre-paid,) which jJ 
should be added when it is ordered to be sent by J 
mail. : 
The best plan is for several individuals to unite 
and order their copies by private conveyance, or by 
express, from New-York or Boston. 
New-York: American Congregational Union, 
Clinton Hall ; Burgess & Co, ; Olarke, Austin & Co, 
Boston: Cong. Lib, Assoc. ; 8. K. Whipple & Co, fi 
New-Havex: Durrie & Peck. Cmicaco: %. 0, 
Griggs & Co. 

——— on 


MOHAMMEDAN INTOLERANCE. 


A Letrer just received from a missionary at Con 
stantinople, confirms the statement that a Moham- ff 
medan had lately been put to death in Adrianople for 
abjuring his religion. 


“In Adrianople a Turk haa been beheaded, be- ff 
cause he said Mohammed was a deceiver, and Chris, 
the true prophet. He had it in his power to retract § 
and to live, but he persisted in his profession of faith F 
in Christ, and lost his head. May his soul be saved; F 
being counted among the souls of them ‘that wen 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus!’ No doubt the ff 
Turkish government will disown the deed. But ij 
is very unfortunate for them that it should have 
happened just now. If it should result in the con- 
viction on the part of the European governments 
that they must take of Turkey strong pledges of 
liberty of conscience for all classes in the country, 
the sad event might prove one of the greatest blese- 
ings to the country and to the cause of Christ in 
it,” 





This case does not conflict at all with what has 
been said heretofore in our columns, and recently in 
the communication of Colonel Henningsen, upon 
religious toleration in Turkey. For all Christiag 
sects and for nominal Christians who may change 
from one sect to another, there is more toleration in § 
Turkey than in Russia, and far more than in Rome, f 
Austria, or ‘Tuscany. 

The fact that capital punishment is yet 
upon the Turk who is recusant to his faith, is an il 
lustration not so much of the intolerance of Mo- 
hammedanism, as of the intolerance of a theocratic 
system, or of a State religion. 





It is not long since 
such barbarities were practiced in England, and 
they have not yet ceased in some of the Christian 
States of Continental Europe. If, as we have 
before suggested, Great Britain should make some 
further concessions to religious liberty « 
part of the Porte the condition of her matcrial 
aid in the present struggle, she would do fa 
more for the cause of Christianity than by suffering 
a nominally Christian power, bigoted in the ext 
to overrun the Turkish empire. 

This case also confirms what we have said of 4 
preparation among the Mohammedans to cast of 
their faith whenever this cruel penalty of apostasy 
shall be removed. The day is dawning for the 
East. 


the 
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RESPONSES FROM SUBSCRIBERS. 

WE cull from a large number of - encouraging | 
letters, the following expressions of interest in the | 
principles and the progress of The Jndependent 
Coming as they do from subscribers of various 
denominational connections, and distributed over’ 
a wide geographical range, they give us sub- 
stantial encouragement in a work in which we 
look for no other remuneration than the satisfac 
tion of knowing that, under God, our labors in 
this department are profitable to the churches 
and helpful to the cause of truth. These volun- 
tary ommendations were received before the en- 
largement of The Independent. Others, which 

i ’ 
that movement has elicited, may appear hereafter.|# 

From a subscriber in Northern Ohio; 

“If I may say a word for the paper, I am pleased 
with it. It is doing a good work. It is hated by 
pro-slavery men, a sore to Presbyterians, [we trust 
not, for we have many Presbyterian subscribers, 
Ep.s,] and a joy to such as love Independency.” 


From a new subscriber, but old reader, in the 
Western Reserve, who seriously dissents from some 


of our positions touching the slavery question is 


with very cordial approval; and I hope it will never 
swerve from its kind, unbiased, (save in its yearn- 
ings towards good slaveholders,) and Christian 
course. It has done much good already, an: bids 9 
fair to accomplish much more. It has awa! 
among the descendants of the Pilgrims in the West 
their dormant preference for independent ( 
tional church-organization.” 


the churches 
“The independence of The Independent moets 


ened 
h ree 


From a subscriber in Western New-York 

“T can not be deprived of your valuable paper 
I was born and reared a Congregationalist, and hope 
to live and die one. The more I rea. your pape 
the better I like it.” 


From a subseriber in Canada West: 





“Tam much pleased with the manner and spirit 
in which it is conducted. I am a sort of a free 
spirit myself. Hence I am delighted with the high 
ground and manly character of Zhe Jndepencent, } 
wish you much syccess with The Independent, © 
the work of true Scriptural progression. 

From a Presbyterian (O. 8.) clergyman, Nor thert § 
Ohio: , 


“T read your paper with great interest, anc wow 
not be without it for many times its subscription 
price.” 

From a missionary in the East : 

“Go on, dear brethren, in your good work. Né 
paper that comes to the East is more acceptabie 
than The Independent. At first, | was afraid of W 
name ; but it was wisely chosen; and I rejoice Wi) 
you acknowledge dependence on none but (oc. 

-@- 
WASHINGTON CITY. 


: 
. 
We hope our friends who may visit the nevor® 
capital, especially if spending a Sabbath, wil) ba , 
estab - 

- 
Other | 


new 


mind the Congregational chureh which has been 
lished, and is now in successful progress there. — 
churches are widely advertised, although their : 
edifices are yet to be built; but the Congregatioa®} 
church is already built, and stands on City Hal! square 
points in the city. wi 
late] 

are 


at one of the most central 
seat near 800 persons, and Rev. Mr. Dincanecn, 
of Plymouth, is the minister; and if those w! 
Congregationalists in principle will countenam 
aid them, there will soon be no vacant seats 


Sabbath. 
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al 
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MATHEWS’ 
Ma. Cuances Matuews, of Cincinnati, who 
us well recommended as a scholar and a man of wort), 
gives his lecture on Friday evening, on the , Life ané 
Times of John Milton.” Te appears by inv tation : 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 28 wil be ne 
by the official notice in another column. The them : 
is iy On one, that might task the most i 
genius. A sketch of the illustrious defender of the Pun 
tan faith and character, and of the great etrug 
civil and religious liberty, in which he bore at 
instructive a? 
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PROSPECTUS 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SP ennai 
VOLUME SIXTH.—1854. 


_ see mannan oi 
yas WELL-KNOWN AND WIDELY - CIRCU- 
lated Journal, couducted by Pastors of Congregational 
Churches in New-York and vicioity, bas completed its fifth year. 
It is now enlarged, is published in a quarto form, and contains 
sixteen columns, or fifty per cent. more reading matter than ever 
before, being 


THE LARGEST RELIGIOUS PAPER IN THE WORLD! 


In addition to the regular editorial corps, Rev.G. B. Cugever, 
D.D., Rev. Hexey Wann Bexcuer, Mra, H. B. Srows, Rev. C. L. 
Brace, and “ Miswis Myre,” are stated contributors, engaged to 
write weekly, and will be assisted by most able Correspondents, 
at home and abroad, who will do all in their power to make this 
Journal an interesting 


Religious and Family Paper. 
TERMS.—Notwithstanding the immense addition of at least 
$8,000 to the yearly expenses of the paper, the price will remain 


the same— 
TWO DOLLARS PER ANNUM, 


of paid strictly in advance; or $2.50 if not paid within three 
months. By Carrier, $2.50 in advance. No new names entered 
without the Mongy. 

AGENTS.—C'lergymen and Postmasters are authorized Agents, 
and are solicited to engege in the work of extendiug our circula- 
tion. Fifty Cents commission on each new subscriber, will be 
allowed them. 

ADVERTISEMENTS will be inserted at One Dollar per square. 

Any person wishing to subscribe, will please inclose in an en- 
velope TWO DOLLARS, and address 

JOSEPH H. LADD, 
Posieuxe or Tur INDEPENDENT, 


No. 10 Spruce-st., New-York, 
Pre-paying postage; and money so sent, will be considered at 
our risk. 
ie The paper will be sent in exchange fur one year to any 
Rewepaper or monthly periodical that will publish this Pro- 
spectus, including this notice. 
New-York, Jan. 5, 1954, 
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FROM THE PROPRIETORS. 


Wit two weeks’ experience, we are satisfied that 
the enlargement of 7'he Independent meets with 
general approbation. When the other contemplated 
improvements are completed, which will be in a 
week or two, our friends, we are sure, will be more 
than satisfied. Our purpose is to present a paper 
which shall surpass, in every respect, any other re- 
ligious journal, in this or any country. Our ex- 
penses for the year will be largely increased, as is 
evident to all. Our list, therefore, must be largely 
increased to pay expenses. A little effort from 
every subscriber will accomplish all we ask. 

A word to pastors: 

ist. Will you have the goodness to take some 
favorable opportunity, say at the close of a weekly 
lecture or prayer-meeting, and commend this paper 
to your congregation ? 

2d. Will you take the trouble to send us the 
names of all within the limits of your society who 
would probably be benefited by taking The Inde- 
pendent? We will send gratuitously to each of 
these names specimen copies for their examination. 
We will also send extra copies to any pastor who 
may desire to distribute them among his people for 
the same purpose, 





To laymen : 

Will you second the efforts, and aid your pastor 
in thus extending our usefulness and influence ? 

To our present local and traveling agents, we 
will say: 

First, thanking you for past services, we shall 

reasonably expect renewed efforts on your part. 
You have done well heretofore; but you can do bet- 
ter now. Let us hear from you often. 
_ We beg no one to subscribe for The Independent 
if you think the paper is not worth all, and more 
than its cost. We hope the day is not far distant 
when our weekly issue shall be at least twenty-five 
thousand copies; and, if not, we do not mean it 
shal] be through any fault of ours. 


——_—_-—~¢@<-——___ 


SHIPWRECK OF THE SAN FRANCISCO, 


Tux most calamitous shipwreck that ever occurred 
from this port, is the loss of the new, first-class steam- 
ship San Francisco, built for the line between Panama 
and California. She aailed on the 22d of December, 
bound for San Franciseo, via Rio Janeiro, the Straits 
of Magellan, Valparaico, and Acapulco, with a regi- 
ment of 500 U. S. troops on board, and other passen- 
gers, making, with the ship's company, about’700 souls. 
The day was delightful, and all looked prosperous, 

But on the night of the 24th, she was struck by a 
terrible gale of wind; about 12 o’clock the engine 
gave out through the breaking of the piston-rod of 
the air-pump, an iron of an inch and a half diameter; 
by the next wave the ship broached to, that is, fell into 
the trough of the sea, and soon a frightful sea dashed 
against the starboard wheel house and swept the whole 
upper deck, carrying overboard 150 soldiers, with 
Major Washington, Captains G. Taylor and H. B. 
Field, and others. Three or four were brought back 
by the return wave; the rest perished in sight of their 
companions—an agonizing spectacle indeed. The 
noble ship was now a helpless wreck, and it was only 
by the courage and energy of Captain Watkins, the 
conunander, and his officers, with the effective aid of 
the soldiers, and their remaining officers, that she was 
kept afloat for five weary days, by bailing, and pump- 
ing, and throwing overboard everything that could be 
moved. 

The Napoleon, bound for Boston, spoke the wreck 
in the storm, but was unable to afford aid. On the 
28th, the brig Kilby, of Bozton, made her appearance, 
and though damaged and short of provisions, lay by 
until the next day, when Col. Gates and about 100 
others, men, women, and children, went on board of 
her. They were afterward transferred to the Lucy 
Thompson, and arrived here on Saturday night last. 

The next relief to the despairing sufferers on the 
wreck came from the Briiish ship Three Bells, and the 
American ship Antartic. These vessels were able to 
stay by the steamer five days, until all on board were 
removed, and on the Sth of January Capt. Watkins, 
the last to leave the San Francisco, finally abandoned 
the wreck. The Three Bells arrived at this port on 
Friday evening with 230 of the sufferers; the Antare- 
tic was bound to Liverpool, Capt. Watkirts being in 
her, with above 200 of the passengers. 

Innumerable incidents of the most thrilling charac- 
ter are detailed in the daily papers. Great praise is 
deservedly awarded to Captains Lowe of the Kilby, 
Creighton of the Three Bells, and Stouffer of the Ant- 
arctic, for their heroic services. Resolutions and testi- 
monials of commendation are flowing upon them from 
public meetings, from Congress, and from State legis- 
latures. Everything that could be @Bne for the relief 
of the sufferers has been promptly attended to. About 
200 have perished by the storm and by sickness conse- 
quent upon their privations. 
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WESTERN FEMALE TEACHERS’ SOCIETY. 


Tux Board of National Popular Education, of which 
Governor Slade is the efficient secretary, held its 7th 
annual meeting on the 4th of January, in the Center 
Church, Hartford. The Secretary read his annual re- 
port, and addresses were made by Rev. Dr. Curry, of 
the Methodist chureh; Rev. Mr. Beadle, of the Congre- 
gational church; Rev. Mr. Murdock, of the Baptist 
chureh, and the Secretary. This useful enterprise 
seems to be prospering—accomplishing, in a quiet 
way, and at a comparatively small expense, a large 
amount of good. Forty-eight teachers have been sent 
West during the past year. Whole number sent, 350. 
Receipts of the Board during the past year, including a 
balance of $87 on hand at the commencement of the 
year, $5343. Expenditures, $4786, 

_ The officers of the Board are: Hon. Thomas §. Wil- 
liams, Hartford, President; Hon. John McLean, of Cin- 
cimmati, and Hon. Ebenezer Lane, of Sandusky, Ohio, 
Vice-Presidents; Hon. Wm. Slade, of Vermont, Cor, 
See. and Gen. Agent; Th. W. Oleott, Esq., Albany, 
Treasurer; Hon. Franeis Parsons, Rev. Joel Hawes, 


Rey. J. N. Murdock, Th. Day, Esq., aud J, M. Bunce, 
Esq., of Hartford, Ex, Committee, 





INSTALLATION AT MIDDLETOWN, OONN. 


On the 5th instant, Rev. J. L. Dudley was installed 
pastor of the South Congregational church in Middle- 
town, by an ecclesiastical counci] convened for that 
purpose, of which Rev. H. Talcott, of Portland, was 
Moderator, and Rev. L. B. Rockwood, of Rocky Hill, 
Scribe. Introductory service by Mr. Rockwood; ser- 
mon by Dr. Bushnell; installing prayer by Mr. Tal- 
eott; charge by Mr. Loper; right-hand by Mr. Gil- 
bert; concluding prayer by Mr. Jones. The sermon 
was one of rare and essential excellence. The subject, 
The greatness of man as secn in the ruin he makes, was 
based on Romans 3; 11, 18, inclusive. This graphic 
picture from the pen of inspiration gives us man’s 
soul in ruins. These the sermon explored. It exhib- 
ited the grandeur and primitive glory of which man 
in his fall is but the suggestion. We heard no maud- 
lin sentimentality on the glory and virtue of human 
nature. On the contrary, we saw glory in ruins, vir- 
tue in degradation, immortality bereft of holiness. It 
was a discourse on human depravity, thorough, radical, 
healthy in its tone. How some people contrive to slip 
in Unitarianism between Dr. Bushnell’s ideas of de- 
pravity and Christ, is a secret—Com. 
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ARGUMENT FOR INDEPENDENCY. 


Tue New-York Independent, in its zeal for Inde- 


pendency, uses the following argument against Presby- 
terianism : 


“Some years since, perhaps fifteen, a visitor at Pittsburgh ascer- 
tained that there were churches in that city of about fifteen dis- 
tinct denominations, of which nearly one-half were Presbyterians. 
There were General Assembly Presbyterians of the Old School, 
ditto of the New School, Cumberland Presbyterians, Reformed 
Presbyterians, Associate Presbyterians, Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterians, Free Presbyterians, and some of them subdivided into 
rival organizations of Presbyteries and Synods that cannot codpe- 
rate together in their labors for the cause of Christ. Among all 
these ‘ branches,’ the Old School was then decidedly in the as- 


cendant, and we presume it has continued to follow the well-known | 


law of accretion, by which, the farther it goes the faster it grows.” 


After reciting the troubles about Jefferson College, 
the editor adds: 

“It is plain that these churches only need to leave off trying to 
govern one another, and let each church set to and govern itself, 


and be content to have everything of its own in its own way, and 
they would become at once a circle of orthodox © 


nism, without fecling embarrassed by each other’s i 
The finer they split, the better they mix; and, if rE wee yy are 
integrent molecules of individual churches, they would readily 
crystallize into a compact and orderly and united body, united by 
their love for the common object, as indissolubly as is the body of 
Congregational churches in New or Uld England.” 


The facts enumerated as to the divisions among 
ee ye ape are bad enough, and greatly to be de- 
plored by all the lovers of the unity of the body of 
Christ; but is it certain that Independeney would 
remedy the evils, as the editors seem to feel so con- 
fident! Have the Congregationalists no troubles of a 
similar character among themselves, about the manage- 
ment of their literary and benevolent institutions? 
Have the editors forgotten the struggle about the 
management of Harvard University, and into whose 
hands it has eventually fallen? Are not Unitarians of 
every school in New-England Independents also? Are 
there no subdivisions among the various churches which 
have adopted the Congregational form of government? 
Then, too, look at the Baptists. They are Independ 
ents; and yet, what class of Christians are more split 
up, and divided, and subdivided, than they are? We 
can count a dozen different sorts of Baptists; at least, 
one for every kind of Presbyterians the editors can 
bring. This tendency to subdivisions among Protest- 
ants is their weak point, and is not peculiar to any 
form of government. It is the abuse of the right of 
private judgment, and like all other abuses of things 
good in themselves, is to be lamented and striven 
against.—Presbyterian Herald. 


Our Old School contemporary has treated the mat- 
ter so courteously as to deserve a reply. The questions 
asked, might call forth a more elaborate reply 
than would be in place here. They present the mis 
apprehensions as to facts, which are current because 
always industriously propagated among Presbyterians, 
in regard to the internal religious condition of New- 
England. 

1. Congregationalism was no part of the cause of 
the defection that took place in and near Boston; but 
the defection originated in causes which Presbyterian 
government could have done nothing to counteract. 

2. Harvard College remains in the hands of those 
who originated, and have chiefly endowed it—the 
literary people of Boston and vicinity; and when they 
change again, it will change. 

3. The fact that Unitarians and Universalists have 
chosen the Congregational mode of church-government, 
proves nothing against that mode. Our contemporary 
will admit this. 

4. The few divisions that have taken place among 
Baptists, and other denominations adopting the Con- 
gregational mode, have manifestly grown out of at- 
tempted violations of the rights of individuals or 
churches—Presbyterianising—or else have been erratic 
and heretical secessions, proving the soundness of the 
main body. 

5. To charge the “tendency to division,” which Pres- 
byterianism everywhere generates, as an unfortunate 
fruit of Protestantism, is to indorse one of the worst 
slanders of Popery. Why are not the Congregational 
churches of Old and New-England divided ! 

6. When our contemporary asks, “Have the Con- 
gregationalists no troubles of a similar character 
among themselves?’ we answer—Nonx. 
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CIRCULAR. 

Tue Fifteenth Class of teachers of the Board of Na- 
tional Popular Education will assemble at Hartford, 
Conn., on Friday, the 17th of March. Ladies desiring 
to join the class are requested to address written a 
cations to Miss Nancy Swift, at South Hadley, Mass., 
by the Ist of March, or a week or two earlier, if prac- 
tieable. They should specify the age, residence, and 
religious denomination of the applicant; the branches 
she can teach, and her experience in teaching; and be 
accompanied by testimonials in regard to edueation, 
capacity to teach, natural peculiarities, and moral and 
religious character. Good sense, patient energy, a 
hopeful spirit, and decided piety, are indispensable. A 
capacity to sing is important. None need apply who 
have not been successful teachers. There must be a 
thorough knowledge of the common branches. A ca- 
pacity to teach most or all of the higher branches is de- 
sirable. Music teachers are wanted. 

The class will be carried through the usual Os ae 
tory course of six weeks under the superintendence of 
Miss Swift—embracing, among other things, lectures by 
the superintendent and others, on subjects having re- 
ference to the teaching and government of schools, and 
generally to a preparation of the teachers for their 
new positions in the West. Instruction in vocal music 
is embraced in the course. Though brief, the course is 
very important. 

Applicants will have notice of their acceptance or 
non-acceptance. The accepted should be at Hartford 
promptly by the 17th of March, that they may have 
the benefit of the entire course. We hope no applica- 
tions will be withdrawn after the applicants are ac- 
cepted. Such withdrawals embarrass us in the forrha- 
tion of our classes, Let the question of applying be 
well considered, and a decision made, under the influ- 
ence of gratitude for good received, and a strong desire 
to do good to others. “Freely ye have received— 
freely give.” 

On arriving at Hartford, the teachers will take 
hacks, (for which twenty-five cents only can be de- 
manded,) to the “Orphan Asylam.” They will board 
in common with the superintendent, at an expense to 
them of $2 a week. In cases of manifest inability to 
defray this expense, aid will be given by the Board. 
Let the poverty of no good teacher prevent her apply: 
ing. The course is gratuitous. We pay the traveling 
expenses to the West. The teachers may refund this 
if able, to aid in sending out more teachers. We wish 
it to be distinctly understood, that we expect they will 
teach at least two years, should health permit. 

The teachers will be sent to places from which defi- 
nite applications shall have been received, and a re- 
spectable compensation offered. Positions will be as- 
signed them, to which they shall seem best adapted, 
and where they can be most useful. They will leave 
Hartford, with an escort, on the 29th April. 

The Board have sent out three hundred and fifty 
teachers, including eleven to the Pacific coast. ‘The 
Boston Ladies’ Society—now a branch of the Board— 
has sent out one hundred and nine. We hope for an 
undiminished supply. We want energetic, self-relying, 
working, persevering, Christian women. We have 
many such in the West, doing a noble work—happy 
that they have exchanged their Eastern homes for po- 
sitions where their power of usefulness is greatly in- 
creased. We hope that parents will give their daugh- 
ters, and that daughters will give themselves, cheer- 
fully, to this good work. With all, time is short. 
With the best, mucli has been wasted. Let us redeem 
it—co with our might what our hands find to do, and 
work while the day lasts. 

. Wrerram Szapz, 
Cor. Sec. and Gen. Agent of the Board. 

Hanrtrorp, Conn., Jan. 7, 1854, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
Eneianp, December 30, 1853. 
THE EUROPEAN CRISIS. 

Ir were both a long and useless task to attempt to 
recount the thousand and one rumors, or to record and 
estimate the contradictory “ facts” which are every day 
presented. Two things are tolerably certain ; we have 
attained to the knowledge that we know nothing, and 
that this is a very serious crisis for Great Britain and for 
Europe. Yesterday the atmosphere seemed to be sur- 
charged with the elements of strife, and chaos seemed to 
be impending ; to-day meck-eyed peace glances over the 
troubled earth, whose “guilty front” is hidden with 
“innocent snow.” But the reign of peace is not even 
yet, nor is the old serpent crushed. | 

Itis a general feeling expressed by the universal 
press, that England and Europe, and Asia as well, are 
on the verge of a war wider in its range, fiercer in its 
passions, more momentous in its issues than any which 
modern times have witnessed, and which may be pro- 
| longed beyond all estimate. In this terrible prospect, 
it is not the least painful object to good-wiJling men 
| to observe, that what was designed for a peace move- 
| ment has been provocative of war. It is felt that 
Lord Aberdeen has acted out peace principles to an 
| extent beyond example in the history of governments; 
and that this, up to the present time, has encouraged 
| the strong-handed and strong-willed tyrant of the 

North to press on to his purpose, to strengthen his po- 
| sition, to multiply his means of offense, and to shake 
the bloody knout over Europe and Asia. Men of 
peace now say, that if the terrible war comes, it will 
be chiefly because the British government was too pa- 
cific and too credulous, if not too deeply tainted with 
the dynastic leprosy, to act with promptitude and 
vigor. 

To-day, the tone of the semi-official and changing 
| Times is pacific, as is also that of the Paris papers. 
| The intelligence has been received, that on the 18th, 

the great Turkish Council agreed to accept the Vienna 
protocol and the collective Note of the four powers as 
| & basis for negotiation. The utmost diplomatic pres- 
sure must have been employed to produce this resolu- 
tion. Examining the protocol and the note, it is im- 
possible, from the terms employed, not to conclude, 
either that this is another attempt of Austria to be- 
tray Turkey, in which the great powers have joined ; 
or, that the great powers are resolutely credulous and 
resolved to submit to any present sacrifices in order to 
postpone the evil day of a life-and-death struggle with 
Russia, and to uphold a precarious and subordinate 
tyranny over their own subjects. The protocol is an 
insult to the common sense of both Turk and Christian. 
It quotes “the assurances given on several occasions 
| by the Emperor of Russia,” as “excluding the idea that 
| that august sovereign entertains any wish to interfere 
with the integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” After 
| reciting the “assurances” of a like kind, the protocol 
sets forth that the undersigned were convinced that 
the surest and -most ready means of attaining the ob- 














tion in common—not to the Czar, requiring him to 
evacuate the provinces asa preliminary to negotiations 
for peace, but to the Sublime Porte, to explain to it 
the wish of the powers to contribute, by their friendly 
intervention, to the reéstablishment of peace, and to 
give the Porte the opportunity of stating the condi- 
tions on which it would be disposed to treat. 


The collective Note repeats the reference to the 
Czar’s “ assurances,” and is in these terms : 


“The undersigned, representatives of Austria, France, 
Great Britain, and Prussia, assembled at a conference 
at Vienna, have received instructions to declare that 
their respective governments behold with a profound 
regret the commencement of hostilities between Russia 
and the Porte, and desire exceedingly, by intervening 
between the belligerent powers, to prevent any fresh 
effusion of blood, and to put an end to astate of things 
which menaces seriously the peace of Europe. Russia 
having given an assurance that she was disposed to 
treat, and the undersigned not doubting that the Porte 
is animated with the same spirit, they request, in the 
name of their respective governments, to he informed 
on what conditions the Ottoman Empire would con- 
sent to negotiate a treaty of peace.” 


A dispatch to the ambassadors of the four powers, 
conceived in the same spirit, has been published. In 
it the ambassadors are told that the objects which the 
four courts propose, would not be completely obtained 
if the opening of the preliminary discussions was not, 
at the same time, the signal for the cessation of hostili- 
ties. Itis also suggested that the plenipotentiaries of 
the two powers should meet in some neutral town, and 
“in order to facilitate the agreement of the two 
parties they would treat in the presence of representa- 
tives of the four powers.” Neither the protocol, nor 
the note, nor the instructions advance the case a single 
point. The Porte is left open to the continued action 
of force and fraud, without any guaranty, and with at 
least one of the great powers hostile, and a second in- 
different, and with sinister interests. 

It is a continuance of the policy of delay which has 
permitted Russia to occupy and establish herself in the 
provinces, to concentrate her power on all sides, to 
menace the Last, as well as the West, and while giving 
the “assurances” which exclude the idea of aggression, 
to destroy under circumstances of horror even beyond 
those incident to war, a portion of the Turkish navy, 
and the unoffending population of a Turkish city. 
With all these, there are indications from every quar- 
ter that the Emperor is preparing, by every means, 
for a gigantié struggle, should public opinion in Eng- 
land and France not permit their governments to 
touch a yet lower point of humiliation before the 
northern power. 

Although there is no formal and official announce- 
ment of the fact, it is not doubted that Russia has sue- 
ceeded in prompting Persia to declare war against 
Turkey, and while thus operating in the distant East, 
chiefly as a feint and distraction, the Czar is fixing his 
attention upon the Baltic. Several years siace, Mr. 
Laing, in his “Twelve Months’ Residence in Norway,” 
described what Russia had done, and was doing, in 
order to attach the inhabitants of the provinces 
acquired, and to extend its influence with a view to 
the Atlantic and to increased maritime strength. Now 
we learn from Stockholm that the Emperor has made 
special communications to King Oscar, who personally 
is known to have leanings toward Russia, though the 
Swedes are anti-Russian. A secret Committee of the 
Diet has been nominated to meet the King in consul- 
tation; and at the same time it is stated at Berlin that 
diplomatic negotiations are going on between Sweden 
and Denmark, having for their object a league offen- 
sive and defensive between the two States, and both 
of these powers are organizing and extending their 
military and naval forces. Cultivating, as it does, 
such intimate relations with the Czar, it may be as- 
sumed as certain that these secret negotiations and in- 
cipient treaties, on the part of the Danish court, are 
not conceived in a spirit of hostility tohim. It would 
seem that the courts are all more or less Ruasian in 
their sympathies; and hence not only Turkey, but 
every nationality in Europe, is in very great danger of 
being plated under the feet of Russia. It has been 
positively stated by the Judependance, (Brussels paper,) 
and the statement has been adopted in Paris, that the 
Emperor of the French had required explanations of 
the English cabinet, with a view to more decided action 
after the affair of Sinope, and that Lord Aberdeen 
had promptly replied in strict accordance with the 
Emperor’s views. 

The return of Lord Palmerston to office after ten 
days of separation, has also been taken as significant of 
a more decided policy. But there is not the least basis 
of ascertained fact on which to rest such an inference. 
It cannot be said whether Lord Palmerston has made 
terms on behalf of the British rotten boroughs, and 
thereupon has been reconciled to office, or whether he 
has obtained consideration for the demands of British 
honor and the claims of Turkey. 

Lord Palmerston, at present, suffers in public estima- 
tion, and confidence in the cabinet generally is a good 
deal shaken. Parliament will meet in five weeks, 
when there will be interrogations difficult to be 
answered; and in the interval every possible effort 
will be made to effect a peaceful solution of the East- 
| ern question. AGRICOLA. 

























Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BALTIC. 


Tue U. 8. mail steamer “Baltic” arrived on Thurs- 
day, at 7 P.M., having left Liverpool Dec. 28. She 
was detained at Liverpool 36 hours after her time by low 
tides; and then lay-to off Sandy Hooks 14 hours, on 
account of the dense fog. 

The cotton-market was firm; wheat slightly ad- 
vanced; consols receded to 934. 


Lorp Patwerstox.—After a suspense of ten days, 
his lordship has consented to resume his place as Secre- 
tary for the Home Department. The 7Zimes announces 
the fact, by saying that his resignation had never been 
formally ‘accepted, and was now withdrawn. The 
Times says: 


“Explanations, honorable alike to all the parties 
concerned in this transaction, have been exchanged, 
and, as the difficulties which had arisen between Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues were limited, as we have 
already stated on a former occasion, to the question of 

arliamentary reform, as dealt with by Lord John 

ussell, it has been found ible, without any sacri- 
fice of principle, to place the government again on a 
united, and, we hope, a permanent basis. To be can- 
did, there had been too much precipitation on all sides 
in this matter. Lord Palmerston expressed his inten- 
tion to resign, as if some vital principle of the consti- 
tution were in dispute, and the provisions of the new 
Reform bill were frrevocably settled, neither of which 
suppositions was true.” 





It seems to be the general impression that this re- 
storation has a decidedly warlike aspect with reference 
to the state of affairs in Turkey. The following re- 
mark in the Times article, having almost an official 
character, is quite significant on this score : 


“Is this empire, at the moment when it is about to 
stake its honor and its power on the hazards of war, 
and reluctantly to take up arms for the first time these 
forty years against one of the greatest states in Europe, 
to exhibit to mankind the weak and pitiable spectacle 
of acommonwealth divided and weakened at its very 
heart? We hope not; for unquestionably those who 
are so eager to paralyze and overthrow the administra- 
tion, are virtually the allies of that foreign enemy 
against whom they launch their invective.” 


Stvorpz.—Letters from the Black Sea, to which the 
highest credit is attached, announce positively that at 
the affair of Sinope the Russians lost a ship of the 
line, of 90 guns, “ Jegondib,” of which they contrive to 
make no mention. It appears that this ship was boldly 
attacked by a Turkish frigate, and that both blew up 
together, after a sanguinary conflict. The Russians 
also lost three smaller vessels during the same action — 
Times. 


CompLimentary.—The committee of the Shipwrecked 
Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society, 
have entered on the minutes a resolution compliment- 
ary to Capt. Ludlow, of the American bark “Mon- 
mouth,” for his heroic exertions in rescuing 104 per- 
sons, survivors of the ship “ Meridian,” wrecked on the 
Isle of Amsterdam. 


Bapen.—eA letter from Frieburg, Baden, of the 18th, 
states that the Jesuit missionaries have been ordered 
by the authoritiesio leave the place within a week. 
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but was withdrawn by the Regent, in the hope that 
they would profit by the indulgence. The Chambers 
are convoked to meet Jan. 9th. Austrian mediation is 
spoken of in the Jesuit quarrel. 


ARRIVAL OF THE EUROPA. 





Tue English mail from Liverpool, Dee. 31, arrived 
here on Monday morning. She adds but little to our 
knowledge of the state of affairs. The mystery of Lord 
Palmerston’s retirement and restoration is still un- 
solved. The combined fleets of England and France 
have not entered the Black Sea. Preparations are 
making for active warfare between Turkey and Persia. 


Persta.—A letter from Erzeroum, in the Paris Patrie, 
states that, at the instigation of the Rugsian Chargé 
d’ Affaires, all English/ French, German, and Italian of- 
ficers, serving in the Persian army, have been dis- 
missed. 


Saam.—It was rumored in Paris that a third duel had 
been fought between the Duke de Alba and the Ameri- 
ean minister, Mr. Soulé, at Madrid, in which the latter 
had been killed. Letters from Madrid to the 23d De- 
cember make no mention of any such duel having 
been fought. 


Russta.—We have the best authority for stating that 
the Russian High-Admiral, having recently inspected 
the Czar’s Baltic fleet, one half of the ships were at 
once condemned as worthless, and it was determined 
to build, on contract, a number of screw-line of battle- 
ships—one account says no less than thirty! We may 
possibly find some of these contracts taken in the 
Clyde, or the Thames, and may safely calculate upon a 

rtion of the vessels being built by the Americans. 
But it will take at least two years to get so large a fleet 
fit for sea, even if the cash is forthcoming.— Daily 
News. 


CommerciAL.—The commercial advices from Europe 
are decidedly favorable to all our markets. Cotton 
has slightly advanced in Liverpool, and has a further 
upward tendency in price, owing to the light stocks 
known to be held by spinners. This will lead to more 
active shipments from this side. The markets for corn, 
wheat, and flour, have also advanced since the “ Baltic” 
left. Flour 18a25d. sterling, wheat 3aid., and Indian 
corn 12d. per quarter. 

The returns from the Bank of England show a fur- 
ther increase in specie, which is now again steadily ac- 
cumulating—one of the most satisfactory symptoms of 
the growing ease of the London market. 

The war question is not likely to be speedily deter- 
mined one way or the other, for some months to come; 
for winter has set in to prevent military operations 
being carried on effectively, and yw works but 
slowly and unsatisfactorily. The English and French 
funds are, meanwhile, well supported.— Pot. 


Surrey Cuaret.—The Dover Chronicle says: Con- 
siderable consternation has been caused amongst the 
large congregation which assembles weekly at Surrey 
Chapel, Blackfriars-road, London, by the more than 


| vague rumor of the intended resignation of the popular 


pastor there, the Rev. Mr. Sherman. It is intimated 
that the reverend gentleman, who for seventeen years 
has filled the place of the celebrated Rowland Hill, 
finds his health failing and his energy impaired to such 
an extent that the relinquishment of his heavy duties, 
although involving a sacrifice of £800 per annum, has 
become inevitable. The trustees and elders of the 
chapel, however, anxious to retain his services, have 
offered Mr. Sherman the choice of three alternatives 
for effecting that purpose, namely, an assistant minister, 
a year’s leave of absence, and a country-house with a 
earriage—all of which propositions have been, it is be- 
lieved, declined. Report places the Rev. Newman 
Hall, of Hull, in the pulpit of Mr. Sherman.” Mr. 
Sherman’s name has been mentioned in connection with 
the New Congregational Chapel at Blackheath. 





Congress, 


Tuis slow-moving body has not yet recovered from 
the disintegrating effect of the “holidays,” as they 
quaintly call the two or three weeks includiag Christ- 
mas and New-Year’s, during which the per diem runs 
on, and the business stops. 

The appropriation bills\are nearly all reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, and by this 
promptness of the chairman, Mr. Houston, this neces- 
sary part of the real business of Congress has been 
secured a hearing in precedence of everything else. 
It is an experiment, and if it works well, will save a 
deal of corrupt bargaining and bad legislation. 

Mr. Gwin, of California, has ingeniously persuaded 
the Senate to yote that all bifls and papers on the 
subject of the railroad to the Pacific shall be referred 
to a select committee, of which he is the chairman. 
Messrs. Atchison, Seward and Chase are members of 
the committee. 

The political temper of the House, on the party dis- 
putes existing in New-York, is shown by the dis- 
posal of certain resolutions offered by Mr. Cutting, 
“Hard,” of this city, bearing on the removal of Col- 
lector Bronson. After a short debate, the House laid 
them on the table, by the decisive vote of 104 to 66. 
The House have referred the River and Harbor Im- 
provement to the Committee on Commeree. 


Wepxespay, January 11, 1854. 


SENATE. 

Mr. Cass made a three-hours speech on the Clayton and 
Bulwer treaty concerning Central American affairs, in 
which he earnestly contended that Mr. Clayton, when 
he was General Taylor’s Secretary of State, allowed 
himself to be jockeyed by the Engiish negotiator, In 
the mean time, we learn that the whole question is 
being settled in a much sore satisfactory mapner than 
it could have been done by diplomacy, by agparty of 
Jonathans, who have bought out the Mosquito magis- 





the resolutions were by 

Nays— Abercrombie, Clarke, Harlan, (Ohie,) Haven, 
Jones, (Tenn.,) MeDonald, Parker, Puryear, Smith, 
(Alabama. ) 


a vote of 174 to 9 


Tuurspay, January 12, 1854. 
SENATE. 


Mr, Clayton replied to General Case, with equal 
severity and equal courtesy, defending his negotiation 
-elhoagg treaty. This is probably the end of that de- 


Mr. Badger said that the Judiciary Committee would 
now proceed to consider the Vermont Senator's case, 
and to give them time, and for other reasons, he moved 
that when the Senate adjourn, it be till Monday. 
Agreed to. This appears to be an unprecedented hum- 
bug—that in a case so yay f prescribed by the Con- 
stitution, and controlled by numerous precedents, it 
should be needful for the Senate to adjourn in order 
that one of its committees may have time to deliber- 
ate on a question which any school-boy might decide 
in five minutes. The Constitution plainly intends, that 
if a legislature will not elect a senator, there shall be 


none. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


The motion to print 50,000 copies of the compend- 
ium of the census, 400 pages, royal 8vo, was taken up. 
Mr. Meacham moved an amendment, providing for 
one hundred thousand copies. He said, the census in- 
formation had been collected at a cost of one million 
and a half dollars, in the large book form, which not 
one person ina thousand could see, He, therefore, 
wished to give the proposed compendium the largest 
circulation. 

Mr. Eastman opposed the amendment, He thought 
the large volume was full of errors. If, according to 
the old adage, “there cannot be too much of a good 





thing,” so there cannot be too little of a bad thing. 
Mr. Bissell said that though the census might be full 
of errors, it was as correct as any similar document 
heretofore or hereafter to be published. He wished 
the information it contains to be brought to the level 
comprehension throughout the country and therefore 
favored the pending amendment. 

Amendment agreed to. Yeas, 114; nays, 54. 
olution adopted. Adjourned. 


Res- 


Fripay, January 13, 1854. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Cutting, of New-York, reported a bill for seeur- 
ing the rights of the children of American citizens, 
born in foreign countries. It provides that persons 
heretofore born, or who may hereafter be born-out of 
the limits and jurisdiction of the United States, whose 
fathers were, or who shall be at the time of their birth, 
citizens of the United States, shall be deemed and con- 
sidered, and are hereby declared to be citizens of the 
United States, provided, however, that the rights of 
citizenship shall not descend to persons whose fathers 
never resided in the United States. Second section 
reads: Any woman married, or who shall be married 
to a citizen of the United States, shall be deemed and 
taken to be a citizen. 

Mr. C. gave a history of the bungling legislation of Con- 
gress, which had made this act highly necessary. He 
wished the bill to be passed at once, for to commit it 
to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union would be burying it beyond the hope of regen- 
eration. The bill was passed under the previous ques- 
tion. Itis humiliating to find the new Congress thus ta- 
citly confessing that it does not expect to do any business 
that has to be deliberated upon according to the forms 
of the Constitution, but is so entangled in its own 
rules that it is only able to effectuate its own will in 
the plainest case by a snap judgment. 





~ —___~°@oe-— 
MONEY. 

Tuz demand for money is quick, but mostly for the 
discount of railway paper. Mercantile paper is less 
freely offered, and is in better request. Rates range 
from 9 to 10 per cent. for short date prime paper, and 
10 to 12 for longer dates. Railroad paper varies from 
12 to 18 per cent. 

The large advance which has taken place within the 
last thirty days, on all articles of cereal produce, is 
making the fortunes of numerous individuals. Corn 
has eiventet thirty cents od bushel, and flour and 
wheat very considerably. Th 
these articles spread all over the interior, the owners 
of which are made rich by the foree of an extraordi- 
nary shipping demand, which must continue till the 
next European harvest is gathered. In New-York, the 
stocks on hand are not so large as usual; but they are 
still great in the interior.— Eve. Post, Tuesday. 


NOTICES. 





Five Ports’ Hovss or Inpustray.—The Juvenile Mu- 
sical Exhibition, by the Children of the Five Points’ House of 
Industry, under the superintendence of Rev. Mr. Pease, will be 
given for the third time at NIBLO’S GRAND SALOON, in con- 
sequence of the burning of Metropolitan Hall. In addition to the 
musical exercises, Rev. Mr. Pease and Mr. Sorox Rostweow will 
make a few remarks, and the audience wil! be further addressed 
by Rev. Henry Warp Bercner. Will take place on FRIDAY 
EVENING, January 20th, under the direction of Mr. G. exry 
Curtis. 


Atten Srreer Prespytertan Cuurcu.—A Sabbath 
Evening Discourse will be delivered in the Church by the pastor, 
Rev. Gsorer Tuacner, at 712 o’cluck. Subject—* Christian 
Courage.” 

Crry Tracr Sociery.—The Board of the New-York 
City Tract Society will hold a regular monthly mevting at No. 39 
Bible House, Astor place, MONDAY EVENING, January 23d, at 
half-past seven o'clock, when all the members are requested to be 
present. ISAAC ORCHARD, Ffecretary. 








Managers of the New-York Sunday-school Union will be held on 
WEDNESDAY, 25th inst., at 7) o'clock, P.M., at Public School 
Hall, corner of Grand and Elm streets. 

N. LANE, Rec. Secretary. 


Noricer.—The Marine Temperance Society of the 
ort of New-York will hold a meeting at the Mariner's Church, 
velt street, every TUESDAY EVENING, and at the Sailors’ 
Home, 19) Cherry street, every THURSDAY EVENING, at 7} 
o'clock. Seamen and others are invited to attend. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Secretary 


Joszru.—The Fourth Lecture of the Series on the 
above subject, will be delivered by Rev. F. 0. Scuermersonry, in 
the New Cong. Church, Twentieth street, between Sixth and 
Seventh avenues, next SABBATIL EVENING, Jan. 22. Services 
at Tl P.M. 

Tire anp Tives or Joun Mitron.—<A Lecture on the 
above subject will be delivered at the Hall of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, Stvyv#sant Ixstitute, No. 659 Broadway, 
on FRIDAY, Jan. 20, at 7} P.M., by Cuas, Matuews, A.M., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The lecture is introductory to a proposed course on the Paradise 
lest. Admittance 25 cts. Tickets to be had at the door, or of 
Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 285 Broadway. 

F. E. BUTLER, Chairman of the Lecture Com. 

N. B. Thé above lecture is recommended by Prof. B. Silliman, 
Sen., as evincing “ vigor, knowledge of the subject, und discrimi- 
nation in the selection of materials.” 


Youne Men’s Association or toe Sovrn Duren 
Cau Fifth Avenue, cor. of Twenty-first street.—kighth Dis- 
course Rey. Dr. Nort, President of Union College, on SAB 
BATH EVENING, 22d inst., at 7)< o'clock. 


Tne Second of a Course of Semi-monthly Lectures 
before the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union, will be delivered by 
Rev. E. L. Maeoos, on SABBATH EVENING, 22d inst., in the 
First ———— Church, (Dr. Cox’s,) at 7 o'clock. 

EORGE W. BLEECKER, ) 
JOHN EB. HANFORD, ~Com. of Arrangement<« 
J. MILTON SMITH, ) 


Tue Susevenanna Association will meet at Center 

Lisle on TUESDAY, January 31st, at 1 o'clock, P.M. 
A. D. FRENCH, Register. 

Center Lisle, Jan. 12, 1804. 268-21 

Miss Lucy Srone will deliver the Seventh Lecture 
in the New-York Anti-Slavery Society's Course, at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, on TUESDAY EVENING, Jan, 24th, at 714 o'clock 
Admittance 25 cts. 268-1t* 


Srenmons on Tewrrrance—Rey. R. S. Crampton will 
preach on the subject of Temperance next SABBATIT, in the R. D 
Charch, Avenue B, cor. Fifth street, at half-past 10 o'clock, A.M. ; 
in the Ninth street M. E. Church at 3 P.M.; and inthe Fourteenth 
street Presbyterian Church (Rev. Dr. A. D. Smith’s) at balf-past 7, 
evening. 


MARRIED. 


GIBBS—LEE—On the 5th inst., at Upper Aquebogue, L. T., by 
Rev. E. Hale, Rev. J. Gibbs, of Bellport, and Mrs. Pamela Lee, of 
Riverhead. —_— F 

ROOME—CAMPBELI.—0On New-Year’s evening, by Rey, J. B. 
Grinnell, Mr. Henry R. Roome and Miss Mary Campbell, all of 
New-York, 

BURNS—BALFOUR—Dec. 22, at Praed street General Baptist 
Chapel, Paddington, by Rev. J. Burns, D.D., Rev. Dawson Burna, 
son of Dr. Buros, and Cecil, only daughter of Mr. J. and ©. T. 
Balfour, of Alfred-road, Westbourue-green. 

SHUCK —TROTTI—In Charleston, 8. C., by Rev. J. R. Ken- 
drick, Rev. J. Lewis Shuck, Missionary to the Chinese in California, 
and Annie L. Trotti, second daughter of the late Gen. G. J. Trotti, 
of Barnwell C. H., 8 C. 

HUNT—SCUDDER—On the 12th inst., by Rev. E. P. Rogers, 
Rev. Thomas P. Hunt, of Reading, Pa., and Margaret Scudder, of 
Princeton, N. J. 


DIED. 

BATES—Ai Dudley, Mass., on Saturday, the 14th instant, Rev. 
Joshua Bates, D.D., aged 77, pastor of the Congregational church 
in that town, "a uate of Harvard College. In 1802, he was 
ordained pastor of the First Church ia Dedham, and bore a lead- 
ing part in the cares and labors of the struggle by which the defec- 
tion to U! was resisted and arrested in the region around 

8 ome and weight of character led to bis 
res 


faith and order, he also stood a rock 
Tights and liberties, both of the churches 
In 1840, he resigned the presidency, 


and of individ 
gattoceene pleasant! settled again as the pastor of a 
; in a retired township, where he spent ten 


years of a green and fruitful old age. 
the 12th ult, in Maine, Broome County, N. Y., Mrs. 





of Sands Niles, in the Gilet = of her age. In the 
of Mrs, N., the Congregational church, of which she hed 


ere are large stores of 


Tae Reovtan Mowry Mrxettxe of the Board of 


ter than any $2 Magazine. 


nding the largest numbers of subscribers. 
acunee, ee oS the pad eg previiums will be awarded on the 25t 
day of March, 1854. We are alvo offering other inducements te 
subscribers and agents. 





‘ 0 
of William 8. Miller, and daughter of Mathias Wik 


oe wife 


B —In Northampton, Mass. Eunice, second 
daughter of Dea. Aaron a orgy 
LANDEY—In Northampton, Mass., Dec. 19, John Landey, aged 


about 30. 
PATTHEWS—At Perth Amboy, N.-J. 
Matthews, teacher of the Perth Amboy 
was born in Chester, in Hampden County, Mass., and 
. Soon after he graduated, he went to Virginia, on ac- 
in the Theological 


McCLELLAND—In Philadelphia, January 4, Dr. Samuel McCtel- 
land, long known as an eminently skillful physician, a Christian, 
and a gentleman very highly esteemed by all who knew his worth. 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET,—Jan. 1°. 

For Beeves, at the Wasumcros Drove Yarp, corner of Fourth 
avenue and Forfy-fourth street, aud at Caamperiatx's Hudson 
River Bull’e Head, foot of Robinson street. For Cows and 
Calves, Sheep and Lambs, and also for Beeves, at Rrownme’s, im 
Pixth street, near Third avenue, and also at O’Briry’s Central 
Bull’s Head, (for Cowe, Calves, and Beeves only,) No. 9 Sixth 
street, and at ChAMBERLAIN’s. 

Ar ALLERTON’s Wasnixeton ‘Drove Ygan.—Offered to day, 951 
Beef Cattle: offered during the week, 1,951. We subjoin the 
returns for the week, in detail, together with the section of county 
whence the supplies came :— 


BEEF CATTLE. 


By the Erie Railroad. head 462 
Hudson Railroad. 526 
Harlem Railroad... .......... . WB 

From Pennsylvania, on fvot oats 186 
DAM TED......0... s+ catpanteces -- 228 
Kentucky, on cars ante pane 189 

on foot. chase —. = 

New-York State, on foot... . , soos 226 

on cars .... ‘ 569 

on boats. ee _ 

Ohio, on cars. .. cece 219 

Connecticut, on foot .... ee 37 
New-Jersey, on foot. 

OTHER STOCK. ad 

By the Erie Railroad—Sheep......... - 

, ——— béspwneee 497 

Hariem Railroad—BShoats.... — 
aT ad —Cows and Calves ss = 
, —Veal Calves ..... oo 199 

Ke —Sheep and Lambs. 819 
Hudson River —Sheep.........---- Wo 
ua - —Hogs 16 


Owing to some disagreement between the drovers, the regular 
market day hereafter will be on Monday, as heretofore, 
Prices.—Beef Cattle all sold at from $ to 10 cents, according to 
uality. Veal Calves at from 4 to 7c. perib. Sheep from $8 to $14, 
logs, $4.90 per cwt. for live weight, Shots, © 1-4 to 5 1-2, 
Market generally without spirit. 
Ar Browsixe’s.—(Lower Bull’s Head.)—At market, no Beef 
Cattle, 46 Cows and Calves, and 3,385 Sheep and Lambs. Prices 
of Cows and Calves, from $25 to $45. , from $2.50 to 34.508 
$7.50 to $8. Lambs, $2a$3.50 to $5.50. Unsold, 100. 

At Cnamprn.ain’s.—(Hudson River Bull's Head.)—Offered, 280 
Beef Cattle, 50 Cows and Calves, and 3,000 Sheep and Lambe. 
Prices.—The Beeves all sold at from 8 to 10 cents, as in quality ; the 
Cows and Calves at from $35 to $Wa$60 ; Shep, from $2.75 to S4a 
$7; Lambs, $4 to $6. 

At O’BuEy’s.—(No. 9 Sixth street.)—On sale, 100 Peeves, and 
25 Cows and Calvee. The Beeves all sold at from $7 to $7.75aQl0 
per cwt., and the Cows and Calves at from $25 to $40. 


SWINE REPORT.—January 16. 

Union Drove Yarp.—Received by Erie R.B., during the week, 
826 hogs. One lot numbering 170, from Ohio, averaging 160 Ibe., 
sold for $5.31. Another lot numbering 156, from this Ftate, ave- 
raging 110 Ibs., remain on hand ; about one quarter of the lot are 
fit to kill for market; but the remainder are better suited to go 
back and eat corn one year at least, if they live to get there. 

The market has been overrun with small dead State Logs, con- 

quently the tr tions for the week have been very ema!!, clos- 
ing dull. Live bogs, of 100 to 150 Ibs., are worth from 4% to Se 
per Ib. 


es — 


N AURICE’S LETTER TO DR. JELF. 
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OF THE WICKED. 
Christ Church, and Principal of King's College. By Paeomnick 
Denison Mavunice, Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. From the second 
London edition. 8vo. pamphlet. Price 20 cents. This day pub- 
lished, by 

268-3t CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & CO., No. 22 Broadway. 


ment announces a brief engagement wilh 
GENERAL TOM THUMB, 
beyond all question, not only the most popular, but 
THE SMALLEST MAN IN THE WORLD! 


now, after 
BEING ELEVEN YEARS BEFORE THK PUBLIC, 


portioned human being. 


EIGHT INCHES I¥GH, AND WEIGHING 
FIFTEEN POUNDS, , 


sation beyond imitation or parallel. 


plishments, he now proposes to exhibit himself a few times, 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 


as the most extraordinary ever witnessed. 


THE LIVING GIRAFFES, THE SWISS BEARDED LADY, 
4 THE HAPPY FAMILY, 


Museum visitors. 


the first balcony and parquette, 12 1-2 cents extra 268-3? 


BROADWAY, and 218 JTON STRERT. 


country. It has a Guaranty Capital, witha large surplus profit 


policies, and to return to the insured the surplus; and strict eco- 
nomy is observed. 


in the profits of the business. 


ance of their duties. 


secured to her by law, beyond the reach of a hueb:nd’s creditors, 
and creditors may insure the lives of debtors 


GUARANTY CaPrTaL, $100,000—NeT accomULaTios, $000,000, 


whole safely and advantageously invested. 
The greatest risk taken on a life, $10,000, 


Dec. 1, 1843; settled in cash, or by addition to policy 


and amounts not too small. 


the remainder. 


Thomas A. Dexter, Sewell Tappan, Charles Hubbard 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
LEWIS T. WARNER, Examining Physician, 
JOHN HOPPER, 
236-12: oam Agent and Solicitor for New-York. 


The Cheapest and Best Magazine, 


generally, and the public to boot. 
Now is the time. 
tudes of subscriptions are coming in. 


cents. Try it. 
improvement to your children. Address, 
D). A, WOODWORTH, 
268-31 118 Nassau street, New-York. 
TEW MUSIC.—An Evevinc on tH 
Nocturne, by Jons Pycuowaxt, as performed at all hie eon- 
certs, with the greatest success. Price 63 cts 


productions of this eminent composer. 

Tux Water Srintt’s Duet; with a beautiful Vignette, 
by Tromas Baxrr. Price 50 cts. A charming composition. 

Por Gors tar Weaset; 4 Galop. Price 25 cts 

Tur Harrrest Tore was Ten, by L. V. H. Crospy. 


Received with immense applause at all his concert 
cents. 


Tur Girt Scnornscn, by Vasprrwerpe; with Vig- 


nette. Price 25 cle. An easy ond beautiful composition. 
GUITAR MUSIO. 

The Katy-Did Song 25 cents. 
Come while the Moonlight Beams (Prima donna waltz) @ “ 
TT) eer ree ee a © 
The Dying Words of Little Katy . _ 
Rosa May eee he 
Row the Boat , eos 4) . 
Prima Donna Polka veee oa? 
We are Happy now, Dear Mother sees _ ee 


‘The above are arranged for the guitar, from po; ular melodies, 

by De Jawon. . 

Parties buying one dollar’s worth of music, will reeeive a copy 

of the “ Prodigal Son,” or “‘Cift Schottisch,” gratis. Music sent 

postage free. 
268-1t HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


PPRENTICE WANTED—IN A PRINTING 
, OFFICE—To do the errands of the office, «od learn the 
business. He must be active and intelligent, an American, and 
able to read well. Apply to 
268 S. W. BENEDICT, 10 Spruce street. 
|} RADBURY'S TABERNACLE SINGING-CLASS 
will commenge on SATURDAY EVE, the 2ist, at T o'clock 
in the Lecture-room of the Broadway Tabernacle. This class will 
give anfexcellent opportunity for ladies and gentlemen to study 
the art of Singing by note, on Mr. B.'s popular method. 
Tickets for the Course ....... ......... . £2 00 
Tickets admitting a gentleman und two ladies, .» $4 00 
Payable in advance, 
963-1* WM. B. BRADBURY. 
T= UNITED STATES JOURNAL is the largest 
Quarto published in America, and contains more reading mat 
Price 25 cents per annum. 
About a year ago we promised to bestow upon our subscribers a 
jum of $1,900 as soon as their number should reach 109,000, 
‘e have also offered preminms to the amount of — — 
e here 


Sample copies, containing particulars, sent to order freq of 


charge. 


Publishers of papers, giving this ore insertion, will be paced 6n 





our subscription list fur the year. 
268-if 


A, JONES & CO., Tribune Bulldings. 
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THE WORD “ETERNAL” AND THE PUNISHMENT 
A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Jelf, Canon of 


—_— — a Ee $< 
ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.--The Manage- 


surpassing in this respect al! the celebrated dwarfs of history, and 


challenging all comparison, as 4 well-mfe, symmetrically-pro- 


JUST TWENTY-TWO YEARS OF AGE, ONLY TWENTY- 


Gen. Tom Thumb has had the honor of appearing be‘ore all the 
Crowned Heads of Europe, with distinguished applause, and has 
presented himself in every city in America, only to create a sen- 
Having devoted himself of 
late to the acquisition of a variety of new and pleasing accom- 


in his Unique Performances, the most amusing imeginable, as well 


the Living Anacondas, immense Pears, Siamese Twins, Chinese 
Collection, &c., to be seen ae usual, without extra charge to the 


Admittance 25 cents ; children, under ten, 12 1-2 cents; seats in 


TEW-ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
LN COMPANY, of BOSTON, Mass., Omanteren in 1648.— 
Branch Offices in Metropolitan and Ocean Bank Buildings, 108 


This Company is one of the oldest and most successful in the 
‘ably invested, and has deposited with the Comptroller the amount 
of securities required by the recent law of the State of New-York 
for the protection of the insured. The primary object in the con- 
ducting of its business has been to provide perfect security, under 
all conceivable circumstances, for the payment of losses under its 

Every insured person is a member of the Company, and shares 

The Directors are required to be pecuniarily interested in the 
Company, and to give it their personal attention ; and bonde, with 
sufficient sureties, are given by its officers for the faithful perform- 


Insurance may be effected for the benefit of the wife, which is 


and increasing for benefit of members, present and future. The 


Surplus distributed among the members every Ofh year, from 
Premium may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when desired, 


In a policy for the whole life, the insured, being under the age 
of fifty-seven, may pay annually for five years, in cash, not over 
one half, aud interest annually on the other balf of the premium ; 
if over that age, three fifths af least so to be paid, and interest on 


Pamphlets, blanke, and all necessary information furnished 
gratis. 
DIRRCTORS 
Willard Phillipe, Charles Brown, Nath’l F. Cunnioghem, 
Charles P. Curtis, Wr. Perkins, Robert G. Shaw, 
George H. Kuhn, M. P. Wilder, WwW. G. Lambert, 


— THE FAMILY CIRCLE, is WOODWORTH'S 

YOUTH'S CABINET. So say the conductors of the press 
Have you subscribed for it? 
A new volume has jusi commenced, and mrult- 
There are 48 pages of the 
choicest reading in each number, and ever so many pictures, It 
costs but one pot.ak a year; when taken in clubs of five, but 80 
You will find it an unfailing source of delight and 


WATER; @ 


This p yl 
beantifully represents the dripping of water, and is ouc of th iy 


Priee 25 








how the wind blows, and the snow covers 
all the ground, I am wrapped in woolens,and furs, 
and yct, as I open the door and go forth, I shiver, 
and my teeth go chatter, chatter, and I am almost 
tempted to turn back and seat myself by the warm 
fire. But I needa walk, and the air is fresh and 
invigorating, and I determine to proceed. 

Many times when I have been walking, I have 
gone home with the heart-ache in consequence of 
the scenes which I witnessed in the crowded streets. 
The little match-girls, and “ flower-girls,” and “rag- 
pickers,” have enlisted my sympathy, and made me 
¥ick at the thonght of suffering and wretchedness : 
but to-day, I saw something which oppressed me 
more than anything I had ever yet seen:—a little 
gum creat, if this is what I may call her, when it is 
to buy, and not to sell, rum that she is going. For 
some time they run on before me, two little girls not 
more than eight years old, with their calico frocks, 
tattered hoods, no stockings, and large, heavy, 
worn-out shoes. Atlength Lhurry along and over- 
take them. ‘Dear little creatures,” say J, “are 
you not cold?” “Yes, oh, yes!” they answer ; 
and their little frames are shaking with chills. 
What bright, pretty faces they have; blithe and 
bonny; their cheeks rosy where the wind has 
hissed them, and their eyes sparkling as they look 
up, pleased to hear the voice of kindness. “ Where 
are you going?” “Up a little ways,” they answer, 
hesitatingly, and I see that one has on a tattered 
shaw], which she holds tightly together, as if she 
were afraid I should see what is underneath. 
“Where do you live?” I ask, and their answer in- 
dicates that their home is more than a mile away. 
“But what have you come all the way up here 
for?” To this they make no answer, and closer and 
Closer tlie shawl is drawn over what they wish to 
concez!. Yet I venture to take hold of it, and on 
pulling it aside, there is indeed something to blush 
for—something to make little girls ashamed ; a bot- 
tle, a large, long-necked, green bottle, which would 
hold, at least, two quarts, “Oh! Oh!” I ex- 
claim, “ what are you to get in this?” but they 
answer not, while their eyes are cast down, and 
their cheeks redder than the rude wind has made 
them. “Are you going to buy rum?” “Yes.” 
“And is it for your mother?” “Yes, part of it, 
and part fdr the old woman who lives in the yard.” 
Poor little creatures! they have always lived where 
they have seen rom drank, and been surrounded 
by poverty, filth and wretchedness, and yet their 
better natures are not stifled, so but what they feel 
the desradation of being sent out with a botéle, and 
blush for a mother who compels them to go hungry 
and naked that she may gratify a debasing passion. 
I was tempted to dash the bottle upon the pave- 
ment, and take the children to the Orphan’s Home, 
and had the law which we are hoping for been in 
force I think I should have ventured, for I felt 
verily guilty in permitting them to go on such an 
errand, and then to return to Zuch a mother. As 
it was, 1 asked them to give it to me and take 
moncy in its stead, and go home without the rum. 
The bright coin was a temptation, but they said, 
“No, mother would whip us so, if we should go 
home without the rum.” So I was obliged to per- 
mit them to pass on; and I had gone only a little 
way wien a mafi fell staggering at my feet, debased 
and brutalized by rum. AA little farther on, I found 
a little boy and girl sittingon a step crying bitterly. 
& And whatare you crying for?” I asked. 
mother will lick me if I go home without any 
wood, and I can’t find any ;” and his sobs grew 
louder and louder as he spoke. Again I inquired 
into their history, and found it was rum that de- 
prived them of food, and sent them forth to beg or 
steal, and secured them a whipping if they did not 
succeed. I told them where they could find some 

sticks, and bade them run home. 

Next, I overtook a little boy, alone, with some 
food in a basket which he had been all day begging, 
gnd he was sad and weary. Finding he lived very 
near, | accompanied him home, and as 1 talked with 
him by the way, I learned that his father was dead, 
and he had two sisters and a mother, whom he 
seemed to love. He led me down a dark alley, and 
up some narrow stairs, and I was in their home. 
Oh! what a wretched, wretched place—so small, 
go dark, so filthy. There was the mother with one 
little one upon her bosom, and another clinging to 
her side, they crying for food, ahd she weeping for" 
her desolation. She was young, with all the fur- 
rows of age and dejection marked upon every fea- 
tare. Nota mouthful of food had they tasted all 
day, and all the fire they liad was in a small fur- 
nace, which was set in the middle of the room, and 
which filled it with a suffocating gas, for which 
there was no escape but through the one small win- 
dow. This, of course, must be open night and 
day, or they could not breathe; and the snow was 
in wreaths upon the floor. The cold wind came 
sweeping in, against which their scanty garments 
afforded them little protection, and the mother said 
the clothes of her children were already pawned for 
food. A little kettle, holding perhaps a quart of 
water, was upon the furnace, and in this was heated 
all they used for washing and every purpose of 
‘cleanliness, and they had nothing upon. which to 
depend except the little the mother could earn by 
sewing; of course it was not very profitable sewing 
she could do in a place like that. 

“ Will you not part with your children,” I asked, 
“that they may be better taken care of by others?” 
“Oh! how-ean I part with my children?” she ex- 
claimed, and.dloser and closer pressed the little one 
to her bosom, . ft was a fair and beautiful child, 
with @headavhich indicated precocity, and light 
silken curls lying all about her neck and temples. 
Y'did not wotider that it was like breaking a moth- 
er’s heart-strings to send her away. No, she would | 
struggle on, and while her children were round her, 
she had something to struggle for; she might suffer 
less physical want if she had only herself to pro- 
vide for, but what would life be worth thus made 
desolate? Lasked if she could read, and she said 
“ Yes,” and went to the corner and took from the 
floor a large book carefully wrapped in paper, say- 
ing, “ This is the Bible, and was my husband's.” 
“Then your husband was not intemperate ?” I said 
inquiringly, being sure it was so from his preserv- 
ing this book. “Ah! yes he was; and the poi- 
goned cup made me a widow and my children 
orphans.” Yet she remembered him with affection. 

And I thought, is there no end to the ruin this 
cause creates? Must I hear every where of Rm, 
and the curse it brings? Little girls obliged to pur- 
case it for mothers, and little boys beaten by 
drunken fathers! The oppressive air obliged me 
to go out frequently in order to breathe; and yet 
they must inhale it night and day, and with it cer- 
tain disease, to paralyze and cripple them through 
life. : 

My walk was ended ; I returned to my home ; but 
on the way I stopped many times to look in upon 
family circles gathvred around the table for evening 
meals, and saw plenty upon every board, and luxu- 
ry in every household, and I thought of Him who, 
eighteen hundred years before, “ had not where to 
lay his head,” that he might set an example of self- 
denial to all who should be called by his name; 
who went about doing good,” relieving the wants 
of the poor, and sympathizing with the sorrowful, 
that his disciples might understand the nature of 
Wiristian loye and charity. And yet, Oh, how few 
ha ve ever deemed it a duty to go and do likewise ! 

WU there not be many to rise up at the last day 


“Cause 


when I was thirsty, ye gave me drink; when I 
was in prison, ye visited me?” And then will come 
the woe which will bid them “depart” because 
they have not done these things. — M, M. 


THE CHURCH IN ITALY. 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





Wuite events are transpiring, which perplex 


j#tatesmen and monarchs with fear of change, one 


has occurred which may be accepted as a token for 
good, though to many it will appear insignificant. 
The new church of the Waldenses at Turin, of which 
the readers of Zhe Independent have heard, was 
opened on the 15th, in the week following the gene- 
ral election, which secured a great majority of con- 
stitutionalists. This is hopeful and encouraging for 
Piedmont and for Italy. The embarrassments of 
the absolutist rulers, growing out of the eastern 
question, have been overruled for the good of Pied- 
mont. ‘Twelve months since, these arch conspira- 
tors were pressing hard upon this last refuge of 
freedom in Italy. 

There were two services on the opening of the 
church, one in French, the other in Italian, and the 
congregation amounted to 1100 or 1200. Rey. Mr. 
Revel, the moderator, and fourteen of the pastors 
and professors of the Vaudois college, were present. 
The Moderator preached the French sermon; Mr. 
Meille, the Italian. This interesting celebration 
took place in perfect quietude, none daring to make 
the brethren afraid. A letter from Turin gives a 
sketch of the building : 


“This congregation counted among its members, be- 
side those who belong to the ancient and pure faith of 
the Valleys, including those who have joined this 
ehurch lately, many liberal Catholics, not only Pied- 
monfese, but Lombards, Tuscans, Romans, and Neapo- 
litans, (noble exiles who have taken refuge beneath 
the only cis-Alpine constitutional flag.) A few Swiss, 
and Germans, and English, were also present. The 
ancient protectors of the Vaudois, England and Prussia, 
were represented by the English minister and his at- 
tachés, and by the Prussian chargé d'affaires. The 
church, which is suid to hold about 1200, is in one of 
the best new streets of Turin, Via del Re, a kind of 
Boulevard, and its architecture, the Lombardo-Gothice, 
recalls that of the purer times of Italian religion. 
Without, the walls are sustained by bold and lofty but 
tresses ; the chief door being sunk deep beneath circular 
arches and slender semi-Gothic pillars. Pinnacles rise 
above turreted angles; a handsome ante-chapel of 
20 feet in width, leads to a spacious nave, ending in 
an apsis of 30 feet diameter, pierced by round-headed 
lancet windows, the whole length of the church being 
30 feet. On each side six well-proportioned columns, 
with highly ornamented Lombard capitals, support 
circular arches, surmounted by clerestory windows ; 
above the entrance is an organ-gallery projecting upon 
arches ; the ornamental work is detailed and graceful ; 
the pillars are in seagliola; gas and warm air are in- 
troduced, some — glass, and the walls are pierced 
with round-headed windows, enough to admit a great 
deal of light. The traveler will be reminded of the 
ancient churches of St. Zeno, of Verona, and the eathe- 
dral of Monza, but the Protestant will rejoice in the 
absence of chapels, pictures, statues, and altars, and 
unexpectedly find, for the first time, in an Italian Ro- 
manesque church, a simple table with a pulpit behind 
+” 

At the same time there are pleasing accounts 
from Genoa. The Vaudois church there is flourish- 
ing, and is a centre of evangelical labors. The 
congregation assembles at the Balbi villa, which 
has been taken by M. Teymonat, who has a con- 
gregation of 300 to 850 persons. An eye-witness 
describes the assembly as orderly and devout, and 
contrasting greatly with the careless behavior of 
their countrymen generally at the churches. Signor 
Mazzorella, an eloquent Neapolitan, is the fellow- 
helper of M. Teymonat ; and with them isa body of 
ecangelisti, whose labors are abundant and success- 
ful. Permission to build a church has been accord- 
ed; 80,000f. have been collected. Gen. Beckwith, 
a fast friend and benefactor of the Vaudois, having 
seen the church opened at Turin, now goes to Ge- 


noa to ferward the work there. AGRICOLA, 


——__——__e @e 


For the Independent. 
MARY E. M. GILBERT. 

I nave taken my pen to write an obituary of a 
dear little girl, who, a short time ago, passed from 
earth to heaven. I thought of the youthful readers 
of The Independent—the children, who are now just 
as full of life and health as she was a short time 
ago, and that a short sketch of this dear child might 
interest and instruct them. 

No little reader of this paper has a brighter eye, 
a quicker step, or a more merry laugh, than Mary 
Gilbert had one short month ago. Now she is lying 
cold and motionless in her narrow grave; her 
work, her books, her toys, are all where she last 
left them, but she is not here; her parents and 
friends miss her pleasant yoice and happy smile, and 
many times a sad, lonely feeling creeps over their 
hearts, as they realize more fully, day by day, that 
Mary is indeed dead. 

But though they mourn her loss, they mourn not 
as those without hope ; for they have a sweet assur- 
ance that Mary is with the blessed Savior, who 
has said, “Suffer liitle children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not.” Other little ones, as dearly 
loved as Mary was, are there; and they love to 
think of their angel children, who are free from 
pain and suffering, and every other earthly ill. No 
one could have seen Mary without being interested 
in her—she had such a bright blue eye, and sweet 
cheerful smile to greet her friends with, and there 
was a frank, open expression upon her young face, 
that endeared her to every one. She had a very 
warm generous heart,"that would sympathize with 
the suffering, the oppressed, and the poor, and she 
was always willing to relieve them if it was in her 
power. 

I do not mean that she was without faults. She 
had the same proneness to wrong, the same natural 
heart that all children have, and this made her liable 
to commit the same errors; for we know—aunless we 
have the grace of God to restrain us—we will do, 
every day, many things that are displeasing to a 
holy God. 

Mary had pious parents, who had dedicated her 
to God in her infancy, and it was their daily prayer, 
that by giving her heart to the Savior, she might 
be a child of God and an heir of heaven, and that 
as she grew in years she might also grow in grace. 
They had taken great pains to instruct her in the 
blessed truths of religion; she attended the Sab- 
bath-school, and might always be seen in her accus- 
tomed place in church, beside her parents. God 
had taken away all of Mary’s little sisters, except 
one, who was too young to show much love for 
her, or to know her value; but Mary loved her 
baby sister very much, and would lay out many 
plans for her future happiness. During her last ili- 
ness, she would often say to her mother, “ Please, 
ma, lay the baby by me,” and scemed to find much 
pleasure in gazing at the face of her unconscious 
little sister. 

Though she was sick but a short time, she suf- 
fered a great deal of very severe pain; and when 
death came, it was doubtless a sweet relief to her. 
A few days before she died, her papa, who was sit- 
ting by her bed, asked her if she had ever thought 
of dying. She replied that she had thought that 
she should not recover. ave you resolved to 
give your heart to the Savior, my daughter ?” “ Yes, 
papa, I have very often resolved to do so; but sin 
has come into my heart, and prevented me.” “ But, 
will you not resolve to do so again?” “ Yes, papa, I 
will, this very moment,” she replied; and we may 
well believe that the Savior accepted the offering ; 
for he has said, ‘‘ He that cometh unto me I will in no 
wise cast out.” How it rejoiced her father’s heart to 
hear that resolution! He had hoped and prayed 
many times to hear her speak thus; and now though 
disease was wasting her frame, he knew that from 
that very moment, a newer, better, and purer life 
was given her. 

_ She died only two days after this conversation. 
On the morning of her death, and until within a few 
hours of it, she seemed much better, and her friends 
indulged the fond hope that her life would be spared 
to them; but God had otherwise determined, 
Though her death was sudden, it was very calm. 
Thege was the same sweet smile pesmnng on her face, 
as she lay so pale and cold in ‘her coffin, as if her 
parting spirit had caught a glimpse of that glory 
which is prepared for those who Goa There 
was no fear there; for Jesus had borne her 
through the valley of Death, and all was light and 
peace. Her class-mates gathered around her to 


“ 








‘gnd say, * When I was a hungered ye gave me meat; 


take a final look at her sweet face, which had often 











beamed upon them; and ‘then. solemn and comfort- 
ing words were spoken, and fol- 
lowed her to her last earthly we she was 
laid beside three little sisters, in wood, to 
slumber until the resurrection morn. apg 

But it was only itted to us to go in imagina- 
tion to that world of “spirits bright” into which 
she had entered. We could only think of her robe 
of purest white, her harp and hymn of 

se; we could only fancy her joy at meeting 
7 dear little sisters again. But we could praise 
God that it was so; and could pray that we might 
be permitted, at some future time, to join that 
happy, glorious company. : 

And now, will not some little readers of this short 
sketch, make the same resolution that Mary did, 
and make her Savior theirs? You may die as sud- 
denly as she did. Oh, do not delay to go to Jesus. 
A month hence you may be in the silent grave; a 
week, a day, an hour hence may be too late, Will 
you not go “ this very moment”? 


“ Just as I am, and waiting not 
To rid my soul of one dark blot, 
Because thy blood can cleanse each, spot, 
Oh, Lamb of God! J come. 


“ Just as I am, thy love, now known, 

Has broken every barrier down. 

Now to be thine, yea, thine alone, 
Oh, Lamb of God! I come.” 


L. A. C. 


Brooxtyn, L. L, Dee. 25, 1853. 


[We append to this interesting sketch, some lines 
on the death of Little Mary, written by a young wo- 
man who is a domestic in the family of Mr.G. She 
is of fair complexion, but was held as a slave in one 
of the southern States until she was 17 years of age. 
She then made her escape from slavery, and has 
found a home where she has learned to read and 
write, and enjoys many privileges. | 


TO MARY, IN HEAVEN. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Wur art thou dead? why sletpest thou? 
For many a heart will yearn for thee, 

And many an eye unused to tears 
Bedew thy memory. 


Thy father’s heart is bowed with grief; 
Clustered his fondest hopes round thee ; 
I saw thy mother vail her face 
In silent agony. 


Why art thou dead ? That home is dark 
Which thou didst love to call thy home ; 
And, oh, thy loved young sister waits, 
And yet thou dost not come! 


*T is vain! thou hearest not my call. 
And what are love and friends to thee? 
The love that knows no change is thine— 
Thine, Immortality ! 


I leave thee to thy dreamless sleep ; 
I go, in life to bear my part. 

But, oh, I weep that thou art dead, 
Dear treasure of my heart! 


No warmer, truer heart than thine, 
Has ever ceased to beat on earth ; 
And never yet, in spirit-land, 
Had purer spirit birth. 
Dee. 20th, 1852. 
-o-— 


DEAR MARY. 


Tus chill moon of this fading year, 
Hung dimly pale on winter's sky, 
When she, the loveliest maiden here, 

Folded her fair young hands to die. 


Death’s clammy fingers twined among 
The tresses of her silken hair, 

And hushed the voice which erst had sung, 
A music on the merry air. 


And, paler than the lily’s dye, 
Her cheek in meek composure lay, 
When the drooped curtains of her eye 
Had closed for ever on the day. 


Ah! darker than the darkest night, 
And colder than the tomb’s cold chill, 

Our spirits grew, when she, the bright, 
The beautiful, lay pale and still. 


Oh, Death! how like a double spell 
Was thy dark errand to the heart! 

When on her brow thy shadow fell, 
We also seemed to feel the dart. 


But wintry snows, all pale and fair, 
Are gemming now our Mary’s tomb! 
And wintry winds, which whisper there, 
Are sighing o'er her early doom! 


Yet, “loved and lost,” we weep no more, 
With bitterness, thy young life’s end ; 
For to the same mysterious shore, 
Our weary footsteps also tend. 
», 25th, 18538. 
sg aaa 
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Dearty Beroven Brernren—Not dearly beloved 
brothers. Brethren, of course; brethren by nature; 
brethren, as sons in common of our great forefather ; 
brethren, too, ecclesiastically; brethren in Christ. 
We all understand that. Every body acknowledges 
that. But brothers—there seems a vast difference 
in the word. It is quite another thing. It brings 
this maiter of brotherhood a little too near. It 
makes us consider what we mean by it, or whether 
we really mean any thing at all. To think of those 
about us—the low as well as the high, the poor as 
well as the rich—as ouf brothers; and still more, 
when we put it in the singular, and speak of this 
and that one as my brother—for this we are not 
quite prepared. We can get along with the idea of 
brethren, but not of brothers. So that while “dearly 
beloved brethren” is on our lips or in our ears every 
time we come to church, brotherhood, as to aught 
of practical reality, is well-nigh a nonentity. Is it 
not so? ; 

“Will nobody spare me a room?” asked a poor 
young girl, the other day, sinking in consumption. 
“Will nobody spare mea room? I'll not be much 
trouble—I shan’t want it long.” She was in a 
wretched place, where a dog, but not where a sister 
in Christ might be left to die. But the kind-hearted 

ersons to whom she sighed her complaint, did no 
eave her to die there. After looking about in various 
quarters, they succeeded in hiring an apartment, in 
which they made the poor girl as comfortable as her 
situation allows. That was Christian charity, and 
it was the utmost of Christian charity now-a-days; 
for how much further would it have gone? Sup- 
posing we (for the case was presented to us) could 
not have got a room for money; who of us would 
have given one for love? If we could not have 
rented a place, who of us would have offered it in a 
house of our own? With all our pity and commise- 
ration for our “ sister,” which of us would have gone 
home and stated the condition of the sick stranger 
to our families, and seriously proposed to take her 
in? If our own accommodations were all in use, to 
which, then, of our worthy Christian neighbors who 
have room enough and to spare, should we apply 
with any chance of success? Should we ring at 
that spacious dwelling of a devout member of the 
Church, with half its apartments unoccupied ; tell 
him our tale, and beg one of the empty rooms for 
the invalid, “whe won't give much trouble—who 
won't want it long;” with what amazement (should 
we actually venture on such an errand) would the 
owner of the mansion stare at us! Would he be- 
lieve we were in earnest? And if we added, by way 
of apology, that the friendless one for whom we were 
interested was a communicant of the Church, and 
had onee seen better days, how much would that 
help the matter? So much, no doubt, as to prompt 
the cheerful offer of money toward her relief That's 
all. As to the request for house-room, if supposed 
to be seriously made, it would be dismissed as an 
insult. Are gentlemen's houses to be made hospi- 
tals? Would that so far they might! We should, 
then, like the first Christians, need no other hos- 
pita's; and why is such a thought among the last 
we would entertain? Why is one Christian brother 
receiving another in sickness and poverty, as a guest, 
for Uhrist’s sake, only a charity to be dreamed of? 
Because this whole idea of brotherhood, as any- 
thing actual and vital, is little more than a dream— 
with a few enthusiasts a fond vision, and with the 
rest has no further expression than as a part of the 
* form of sound words” in “ our admirable liturgy.” 
Because we have brotherhood without hospitality, 
charity without love of the brethren, churchmanship 
without: athy with the members of that body 
which is the Church. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


why have we dwelt on an hypothetical case 
oro inpartsuch, whet fatto te sume sd purport 


? There are scores of distressed creatures, 
members of our communion, all about us, whom, 
rather than share oe Gh cicekadis a leave in 
their , or to the receptacles upers. 
sare our tones <i them? nay, (not to think of 
such an ,) rather than give a cent towards 
an hospital for Monstrous as this last is, it 
is yet true of some among us. There are “ Chureh- 
men” a ing in wealth, living in elegance, sur- 
rounded by all the appliances of ease and comfort 
which these indulgent times afford, who see no call 
for their charity in such an institution as St. Luke’s 
Hospital.— Dearly Beloved Brethren !— Evangelical 
Catholic. 


THE OVER-TASKED MINISTER. 


” 





A writer in the Watchman and Reflector fur- 
nishes some extracts from his diary, in which he 
touches a question that demands the attention of 
the church generally, to wit: the over-tasking of 
ministers by superabundant Sabbath labors. It has 
long been our opinion that too many things are 
crowded into the Sabbath, and that ministers are 
prematurely crushed beneath the burden of exces- 
sive duties on that day. How much better, for all 
parties, it would be, if the Sabbath afternoon were 
exclusively devoted to the Sunday-school services, 
Bible-classes, and class-meetings. Then Jet the 
evening be ushered in by a sermon, and closed by a 
prayer-meeting ; and, in our opinion, both church 
and ministry would thrive in health and spiritual 
enjoyment, far more than under the present system 
of excessive services on the Sabbath. 

“ Tuesday, May 3d. Entirely worn out to-day. 
It is really a wearisome effort to take my pen. But 
as I am incapable of doing any thing better, I will 
give my diary the benefit of a few desultory thoughts. 
Why is it that the labors of the Sabbath cause me 
so much fatigue and languor? They are absolutely 
prostrating, both to body and mind. Monday I am 
good for nothing, and Tuesday scarcely better. 
Yesterday, I was obliged to keep entirely quiet, 
even from miscellaneous reading. And yet, when I 
entered the ministry, my health was not impaired. 
There must be mistake somewhere. And the im- 
portant question is, Where? Does the clergyman 
perform too much labor on the Sabbath? I have 
sometimes thought it might be so. Two sermons, 
morning and afternoon, with a lecture or attendance 
upon a conference meeting in the evening, with 
occasionally a short address to the Sabbath-school. 
And besides, there is a Bible-class for young men. 
In addition, last Sabbath, the Lord’s Supper was 
celebrated, and a funeral attended. And all this 
after a week of hurried, anxious labor. It is too 
much, too much. Such practice is a direct violation 
of the laws both of our mental and physical consti- 
tution. But how can I change this course? What 
service can I retrench? If 1 could find time, on any 
other day of the week, to meet the young men’s 
Bible-class, I should consider it plain duty to give it 
up on the Sabbath. But if 1 give a week-day even- 
ing to it, where will my sermons be? 1 cannot 
spend half the time I wish on them now. And the 
class is exceedingly interesting, and in regard to two 
of its members, my labors seem to have been sig- 
nally blessed. Could I take another week-day even- 
ing? Two of every week, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
are already occupied by meetings, and three of every 
alternate week. I must make some change. Per- 
haps I ought to give it up altogether. But that 
would be a great trial tome. Why should not one 
of the daily services be dispensed with? It might 
not do for me, an obscure country minister, to make 
so great an innovation, but I am not sure that such 
a change would be unproductive of good. Not good 
unmixed—that is seldom, if ever, met with in this 
mere introductory state of being. But the good 
thus gained would remedy a great evil, and probably 
far transcend the few minor evils which might follow 


in its train.” 
< a ei 


CHURCH SLEEPERS. 


Tuere are different kinds of sleepers in “the great 
congregation.” There is one man who settles him- 
self deliberately to the business, “like a day’s work,” 
putting himself with malice aforethought, into pos- 
ture, his head on its wonted support, his shoulders 
gently inclined to the right or the left, and “the 
promises” under his elbow. This is a hardened case, 
given over, joined to his idol, past cure. 

There is another man with whom we always have 
a deep sympathy. He leads, amid his secular bu- 
siness, a yery active life—a life of incessant locomo- 
tion. He can’t sit down any where without feeling 
the reaction. He comes into church with a desire to 
render wakeful worship—to give his most earnest 
attention to the preached truth. But when the ser- 
mon is fairly under way, and labors a little at the 
foundations of its argument, his drowsiness comes 
upon him like a strong man armed. He struggles 
against it with his best manhood. He rubs his eyes. 
He “blows” his nose. He straightens up despe- 
rately. But his enemy is too strong for him. We 
cannot but be interested in his heroic, though fruit- 
less efforts. We are half moved to call out, “ My 
dear fellow, it is of no use, you may as well give it 
up for a little—you have our full and free permission 
to nap it for eight minutes.” 

Well, that is about all he wants. He rouses again 
at the expiration of that time, looking so refreshed 





that we are really glad for him; and through the 
remainder of the discourse, nobody listens better. 

And here and there we recognize one overcome 
with the soft potency, whom it is rare to see so sub- 
dued. And we charitably understand that he lay 
awake with the toothache the night before, or watched 
by the couch of a restless child, or sat by the 
pillow of a sick friend. He has our consent to be 
dull, for a space, in his comfortable pew. 

It is difficult to know how to contend against this 
intruder in the sanctuary. Something may be done 
by care as to the temperature of the house. Some- 
thing by a skillful adjustment of the light and shade 
of the audience-chamber. Something by variety of 
tones in elocution. Something by a caution as to 
the length of the discourse, by directness of address, 
by a happy ase of illustrations in what are likely to 
be the heavier parts of the discourse, by a soul-felt 
earnestness in every part, by the solemn presence 
of the Spirit, fervently invoked. 

Something, too, the people might do. By care as 
to the exhausting labors of the day previous—the 
hour of retiring on Saturday night—the quality and 
quantity of the Sabbath-dinner; by cherishing a 
sense of common courtesy and good Secetion: by a 
diligently-sought spiritual frame of mind; by an 
awe-breathing consciousness of that Presence into 
which they have adventured; by a remembrance of 
the dread day of final account. 

There is no infallible specific against dullness, for 
preacher or people, but a heart carnest and intent 
upon the business that has gathered them in the 
sacred conyocation, and so garrisoned, by the pre- 
sence and power of the Holy Ghost, against whatever 
influence hostile to the highest spiritual improve- 
ment of the place and the hour.— Congregationalist. 





—_ -— —- or  - — - 
CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE. 


Te world has always held men accountable for | 
any invasion of the rights of property and life; 
Christianity bolds men accountable for the influence 
which they exert on the minds and characters of 
others. It clothes the duty of exerting a good moral 
influence with the most solemn sanctions, as one of 
the first duties of man, Offenses may come; but 
woe unto him who leads others into sin; while he 
who converteth a sinner from his evil ways shall 
save his soul alive. In scarcely any single thing 
has Christianity done more to advance the welfare of 
mankind than by enlarging and enlightening the 
sense of duty in regard to this matter of moral in- 
fluence. And, when we consider our relations as 
members of families and communities and states, our 
relations to friends and companions, to associates in 
business or pleasuré, the influence of the opinions 
we propagate, and the institutions we help to uphold, 
it will at once appear that the subject is of no se- 
condary importance. In general, the primary and 
essential condition of exerting a Christian influence 
is the possession of an habitually Christian temper 
and purpose.— Religious Magazine. 


a 


Tux last Knickerbocker tells the following story : 
“T have 'a youngster who ‘takes after’ his mother 
enough to have always been, since he gained any con- 
trol of his vernacular, propense to odd sayings oc- 
casionally. When between three and four years 
old, he had been reading the story of Jonah, as re- 
lated in some of his little books. After his perusal 
of it, as my manner with him was, I questioned him 
about it, to ascertain how much of it he had remem- 
bered. His recitation was very accurate until this 
question was proposed: ‘ What did Jonah do after 
his delivery from the fish? ‘Why, papa,’ said he, 
‘I don’t exactly remember ; but suspect he wached 
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| inerease in the demand for candles. 
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off,’ and then ‘put for Ninerch!’” . 


ity. 


— were ruled with a me | unknown in 
_. and the state-prisons of all the Euro- 
monarchies would probably have exhibited as 
inmates as the Bastile when it was in 
1789. Ever since the termination of the general 
war in 1763, a growing spirit of improvement had 
ohne the European states, and repeatedly called 
orth the praises of the contemporary annalists. 
Agriculture had risen into universal esteem; kings 
were setting the example of cultivating the soil; and 
a of the nobility were everywhere lend- 
ing their aid to improve this first and best of human 
= Leopold in Tuscany and Flanders, and 
uis in France, were ardently engaged in the ame- 
lioration of their dominions; even in the regions of 
the north, the spirit of improvement was steadily 
advancing. The able exertions of Frederic had 
nearly doubled, in a single reign, the resources of his 
dominions; and in Poland and Russia, the example 
of a gradual enfranchisement of the serfs had been 
set with the happiest success. The haughtiness and 
pride of aris tic birth was gradually yielding to 
the influence of extending wants, and an enlarged 
commerce ; and in many of the European states the 
highest offices under government were held by per- 
sons of plebeian birth. Neckar, Vergennes, and 
Sartines, who successively held the most important 
situations in France, were of this class. The Inquisi- 
tion had been voluntarily abandoned in Parma, 
Placentia, Milan, and Modena; and toleration all over 
Europe had spread to a degree unknown in former 
times. All the remaining vestiges of that fierce spirit, 
which sullied with barbarism the lofty and romantic 
courtesy of ancient manners, were gradually soften- 
ing away; and the flames of that religious zeal, 
which for two centuries had so often kindled the 
torch of civil discord, were sunk into ashes. Every 
succeeding generation was of a character milder and 
gentler than the last. There was a diffusion of lib- 
erality that was beginning to pervade the mass of 
mankind. The diversified classes of society har- 
monized with each other in a way hitherto unknown ; 
and whatever might be the peculiarities of particular 
constitutions, a sweeter blood seemed in all to cir- 
culate through eyery member of the political body. 
The lowest of the people, under governments the 
most despotic, no longer held their countenances 
prone to the earth, but were taught to erect them 
with a becoming sense of their own nature ; and the 
brow of authority, instead of an austere frown, wore 
a more inviting air of complacency and amenity. 
From such a state of things, who would have pre- 
dicted the twenty-two years of war which immedi- 
ately followed, subverting or shaking every throne 
in Kurope, and covering her fairest fields with blood 
and devastation? Yet with such facts before them, 
how _—, now flatter themselves, from the last 
thirty-eight years of general peace, that Christendom 
is to have no more wars; that its nations have 
learned too much wisdom from bitter experience 
ever to play again this game of blood; that, having 
tasted the sweets of peace so long, they will never 
consent to exchange them for the horrors of na- 
tional conflict. God grant it may be so; but the 
history of the past gives little promise of such a re- 
sult. Our only well-founded hope of it lies, under 
God, in the formation and preservation of such a 
public sentiment as shall frown upon every proposal 
to draw the sword; and the present repose of the 
civilized world, so far from lulling us into a false, 
sluggish security, should just stimulate us to the use 
of such means, to the universal diffusion of such 
views, as shall put war under the ban of all Christ- 
endom.—Advocate of Peace. 


— BQO 
LIGHT AMONG THE CANDLE MAKERS. 

Price's Patent Candle Company have a paid-up 
capital of half a million embarked in their trade. 
They derive one of the main ingredients of their 
manufacture,—the wax-like stearine,—from the cocoa- 
nut; and, to supply themselves with the required 
commodity, their cocoa-nut plantations iu Ceylon al- 
ready extend over more than a thousand acres; and 
they, besides, drive a trade for nuts on the African 
coast, which does more to keep down the slave-trade, 
by rendering valuable the labor of the native popula- 
tion, than half a dozen Queen’s cutters, Honest 
commerce is a very noble thing. This one house 
consumes per annum about four thousand tons of palm 
and cocoa-nut oil. 

The character of the moral teaching introduced 
among the workmen of * Price’s Patent Company,” 
chiefly through the meritorious exertions of Mr. James 
Wilson, one of the managing partners, and its effects 
on the interests of the concern, we must indicate by 
the following extract from the North British Review, 
the manner of which will, we dare say, remind our 
readers of Carlyle : 

“A Joint Stock Company,” he remarks, “ consti- 
tuted for a very humble and far from sweet-smelling 
purpose—a company of candlemakers—not being 
compelled thereto by charter or Act of Parliament, 
nor even by a strike among their hands, nor amongst 
those of a neighbor, acknowledge themselves responsi- 
ble for the education, for the religious worship of their 
work-people, boys, girls, adults; vote away 1.1200 
a year out of their profits for these purposes. Surely 
a very noticeable event in the days of the Gospel of 


| political economy, of ‘cash payments, the only nexus 
| between man and man,’ of the lawful bargain of labor 


on the most approved buy-cheap and sell-dear_princi- 
ple: a noticeable event, we say, in these days ; by no 
means a new event in the world’s history, or Kng- 
land's. In the old days it was not considered strange 
that a corporation should have chapels and chaplains, 
nor were men put to such straits as Price’s Candle 
Company seem to have been, to have ministers set 
apart to the spiritual care of their establishments. 
Go into the city of London, and you will find many a 
livery company; you might have found all at one 
time, we suspect, provided with a chapel. Price's 
Candle Company have gone back to those old ways, 
and don’t seem to be making a bad thing of them 
either, even in the most strictly commercial sense. 
For what is the account given by the managing di- 
reetors? ‘The present year,’ say they, ‘ promises to 
be a very good one, in consequeuce of the enormous 
No mere driving 
of the men and boys by ourselves, and those in an- 
thority under us, would have produced the sudden and 
very great increase of manufacture necessary for keep- 
ing pace with this demand. It has been effected only 
by the hearty good-will with which the factory has 
worked, the men and boys making the great extra 
exertion which they saw to be necessary to prevent 
our getting hopelessly in arrear with the orders, as 
heartily as if the question had been how to avert some 
difficulty threatening themselves personally. One of 
the foremen remarked with truth a few days back, 
“'T'o look at them, one would think each was engaged 
in a little business of his own, so as to have only him- 
self affected by the results of his work.”’” R 
-O- 


SOMETHING REFRESHING. 


Ix these days of slavery platforms, Andover fusses, 
and seminary quarrels, it is refreshing to find such 
sentiments as the following, which we ent from an 
editorial in the December number of the American 
Missionary : 

“ We must havea general and powerful revival of 
true religion. The power and spiritual existence of 
the Church depends upon it. 

“ The ministry of reconciliation cannot be sustained 
without revivals. 

“ Revivals of pure religion lay the foundation of 
all true moral reforms, and vain will be our anticipa- 
tions of the success of our benevolent enterprises, 
unless the Spirit guide in the efforts. The missionary 
enterprise rests upon revivals.” 

We echo these sentiments most heartily. Let all 
our missionary and religious journals begin to labor 
together for a GENERAL REVIVAL OF RELICION, and 
our mutual orthodoxy will greatly improve in each 
others’ estimation, and our different spheres of Christ- 
ian effort will not come into. such unfraternal colli- 
sion. Summer rills mingle gently, and flow on with 
melody to the ocean. Ice-floais grate and grind 
against each other as they go down in the same 
swollen wintry torrent.—| Central Church Herald. 


ere een 
A Tuaxkservine Story.—On Thanksgiving after- 
noon we went to see an old gentleman, Uncle S——, 
who lived on Long Island, on his farm near Brooklyn. 
Mr. S. is from Germany, and has been for some 
years a strong temperance man, although brought 
up with an ardent appreciation of the virtues of 
grape-juice. “Uncle,” said we, as we drank a huge 
tankard of cider while partaking at his bountiful 
table, “how came you to relinquish the use of wine?” 

“Well,” responded the hale old gentleman, un- 
buttoning his vest to make.room for the third plate 
of-turkey to which he had helped himself, “TI tells 
you, den. When I first comes from Jarmany, we 
moved into Lancashter County, in Pennsylvania, 
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and dere was no wine; so every year we make 4 
barrel of cherry bounce, and we all gets trunk re 
gular every Saturday efening. Nexht sphring, when 
bounce was all drinked up, I geefs der cherrics 
té der hogs. Der conbequence was, der hogs gits 
shoost as trunk as alot of beeple. By and by the 
hogs get sober again, and I tries em mit anoder 
mess. Der hogs was hp | h , and come run 
nin up for ther frogh, schquerlin’ like der teyfel ; 
den  & shtick in deir shnouts, and. shmack deir 
chops till dey git a taste of deir cherries; and den 
dey all run around der yard mit der tongues wide 
open, and der mouths hanging out, and rub de 
agin deir noses te take away der tashte 
ogs couldn't shtand it, now how—make dem orfu! 
sick. Old dad said, ‘neffer geefs it up dat way ;’ so 
nexht week, I geefs der hogs anoder of der cherries ; 
and when I comes mit der bucket to feed ‘em, right 
away dey seen something wrong.’ Up dey all walks 
shlowly to der feed; and when dey schmelt dey 
cherries, all turned right around mit deir hind 
quarter to der trogh! Ever since dat time, mine 
poy, when der’ prandy subjest comes up, I shoots 
rights about face, and nothin to do mit der subjest.” 
We felt as though we had heard an impressive 
temperance lecture, and congratulated ourselves that 
Unele S. had strengthened the conviction that tem 
perance is better than indulgence.—/our. Com 
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AN ILLUSTRATION. 


We were shown to-day a letter from a clergyman 
containing a statement which the writer designed 
that we should see. And, when we saw it, we re 
solved to give our readers the same privilege. The 
statement is as follows: 

se , a highly respectable clergyman of the 
church, an alumnus of Columbia College, and of the 
Seminary, is now a book-keeper in the —— Bank 
The clergy who have spoken to me on this subject 
justify the step, saying, he has six children to sup 
port—he has been persecuted by a captious and 
partizan laity—tossed from one parish -to another, 
till the first, most imperative, and even Scriptural 
duty, was to provide for his own household. I un- 
derstand he says he is ready and desirous to work 
in his appropriate pastoral calling, whenever he can 
find a place and a support.” 

Of this same clergyman, we once heard the follow 
ing narrative from his own lips. He was laboring 
in a parish with a salary of $500, (less than $10 
per week.) His servant-girl was at that time re 
ceiving the attentions of a journeyman-carpenter, 
whose wages were $12 per week, or more than $600 
a year. When this clergyman was about to remove 
from his field of labor, he sold his household furni 
ture at auction. The servant girl had married th 
journeyman-carpenter, and as they were about to 
keep house, they attended the sale, but purchased 
nothing, as the household articles were not “nice” 
énough for them—not suited to the style in which 
they could afford to live.- -Gospel Messenger. 

— 

“LeT HIM FALL—THAT'’S THE WAY TO LEARN.’ 
There is philosophy for you from a peripatetic of 
ten summers. The boys were trying their skill upon 
an area of ice about twenty feet square, and among 
them was a novice in the art of balancing, who had 
many astronomical views not laid down on maps 
celestial, as he came down “by the run” upon th: 
“solid water,” to the great enlargement of sundry 
phrenological organs. Some generous little soul 
was trying to keep the fellow in the rectus cagua- 
the straight case—when our juvenile Socrates ut 
tered the atom of wisdom that forms the caption 
this article: ‘“‘Zef him fall —that’s the way 
learn.” 

And so it is: we learn to stand ereet by falling 
down and—getting up again. If one only gets vj) 
once more than he falls, there’s nothing to fear; h« 
come out right eventually.— 7riduae. 

_ += 

Brazitian Emancipation, —Those who undertake t 
fortify slavery against the growing power of justice ir 
human affairs, will at length understand that they 
have engaged in a hopeless warfare. The world 
moves; and slavery must disappear from the face of 
the earth. It is giving way in Brazil. In that nation 
an effieient Anti-Slavery Society has been for some 
time in operation; and a Brazilian newspaper give 
the folowing particulars of a bill which passed th 
Chamber of Deputies last year: 

“Tt is decreed by the General Legislative Assembly 
of Brazil. It must pass another house to become law 

“1. That all the children born after the date of t! 
law shall be free. 

“9. All those shall be considered free who are bor 
in other countries, and come to Brazil after this dat 

“3. Every one who serves from birth to sever 
years of age, any of those included in Article 1, « 
who has to serve so many years, at the end of fourt 
years shall be emancipated, and live as he choos 

“4. Every slave paying for his liberty a sum eq 
to that which he cost his master, or who shall gain 
by honorable or gratuitous title, the master shall | 
obliged to give him a free paper, under penalty of 
ticle 17% of the criminal eode. 

“5. Where there is no stipulated price 
value of the slave, it shall be determined by arbitra 
tors, one of whom shall be the public promotor of t 
town. 

“7. The government ia authorized to give precis 
regulations for the execution of this law, and alao | 
form establishments necessary for taking care of the 
who, born after this date, may be abandoned by ¢ 
owners of slaves, 2 


—— 


“8. Opposing laws and regulations are r pealed.” 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Scnoors rv Russta.—The number of parish schools 
less than 1100 in all the vast territory of the Czar 
Besides these are 445 district schools, 521 boarding 
schools, and 76 gympasies, St. Petersburgh, Moscow 
and Kief have lyceums and universities containing a 
very limited number of scholars: the whole amoun! 
expended for schools ig 11,000,000 francs, or abou 
2,000,000 dollars, and this mostly for thesons of nob! 
men, priests, and public officers, It is estimated tha 
scarcely one in 300 inhabitants of the empire know 
how to read. “ Russia is just about where E 


‘ | e 
in this respect 600 years ago. 


It should be mentioned 
in. addition, that there are at St. Petersburgh a super 
school for teachers, some military schools, and set 
naries for the Russian clergy, and a few special schoo 
for the instruction of girls. This is all that has | 
hitherto done to develop the intellectual powers of t! 
Russians. “Gross darkness covers the peopl 
basis for the civil despotism and ecclesiastical hierarch; 
that crush the bodies and souls of men! 


Porvtar IcnNorancn,—In an address delivered by } 
Cobden to the Mechanics’ Institute at Barnsley, on t 
25th of last month, the orator insisted upon an effici 
system of State education as a public secur its and |} 
showed the deplorable ignorance of the working classes 
in his country by the most practical, tangible evidenc 
A merchant at Manchester, who had attended at ¢! 
swearing-in of the militia in one of the largest manufa 
turing towns of England, told him that not 
those sworn in could read, and not one third c 
their names. He theught it would have been much | 
better to hand these young men over to the scho 
master, rather than to the drill-sergeant ; for the reas 
that “the safety of the country would be more pr 
moted by teaching them to read and write, thé 
teaching them to face-about rightly.” In point 
school learning, he considered the mass of Kngli 
people the least instrueted of any Protestant commu 
in the world. Without a wider intelligence t! 
isted no security for the maintenance of their constitu 
tional franchises and their political libert If tl 
a are to be admitted to political power, they mus 

e educated for the perfurmance of the trust. H 
ascribed to education the power to remedy many ex!*! 
ing, and to avert many contingent evils 


iY 


Kossurn’s Sprecn.—TJ7he Athenewm, in noticing t 
edition of Kossuth’s Speeches in America, just brougt 
out by Professor Newman, pays the following flatterin 
tribute to the oratorical efforts of the great Hungari: 

atriot: “M. Koseuth’s speeches seem to vs uniqu 

© say that there is nothing like them in our literatur 
is little—we know of nothing like them in any liter 
ture. They unite two worlds. When tl ey deal wit 
fact, logic, figures, they are a6 clear, solid, business-| k 
as an exposition by an English Chancellor of the | s 
chequer should be, or the message of an. Amer! 
President. Where they deal with passion, sentimen' 
or impulse, they are bold, soaring, and poetical, a! \ 
with fancy, and sparkling with illustration, like ‘ 
lyrical. effusions of the Eastern lands. This blendi! 
of elements constitutes their literary charm, and wot 
give them a place in literature, even were t! t 
record of a story of absorbing human interest. 


Scmmsms in toe Cucrea at Van Doorey’s Lavp- , 
large meeting has taken plac s in Hobart Town, of t! 
“ Evangelical” section of th: Church of England ay 
which resolutions were passed, condemnatory of t! 
sroceedings of the Bishop and the High Chur« h party 
in the colony.— Melbourne Herald. i: 

Tax New Enousu Cavace ty Parw.—We have 1 : 
pleasure in announcing that her Majesty has bi - \ ' 
ciously pleased to contribute £100 to the bu ding °F 
the new church for the accommodation of the >! 
residents in Paris. 
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A Christian person, signing himself L a 
Least,” has sent £5000 to the fund for propagatin 
Gospel in China. 
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Tux publication of Mr. N. P. Willis’s article on 
the treatment of pulmonary diseases, and the fre- 
quent inquiries made of us as to the effect of foreign 
climates upon diseases of the throat and lungs, 
induce us to open our budget of unpublished cor- 
respondence, and to print some observations on 
that topic just as they were written several months 
ago. 

For the encouragement of others who are 
threatened with lung disease, the writer would 
state, that two years ago he suffered severely from 
bronchitis ; he breathed as if through a sponge, 
and spoke as if with a red-hot saw jerking up 
and down the bronchial tube. With the excep- 
tion of hemorrhage, he had, likewise, almost every 
symptom of tubercles in the lungs; night-sweats, 
creeping chills, a dry hacking cough, pains in the 
chest, expectoration, pulse above 100, flabbiness 
and loss of flesh, and a partial deadness under 
percussion. Now, through the blessing of God, 
he can breathe and speak as freely as ever, and 
suffers no pectoral ailments but such as are common 
to all under tlie frequent and horrible changes 
of this climate, in the winter. 

In the hope of benefiting some like sufferer, 
and of saving some useful life, he respectfully sub- 
mits the following observations, retaining, for con- 
venience, the original form of. the first person 
singular. 


The Nile Clinate. Many travelers visit the 


Sunz:sz anp Suxser; aTrueTale. By Hevey F. Parker, 
Auburn: Derby and Miller. 1854. 
_ A reve and romantic story is here told with ease 
and descriptive vividness. The Christian spirit per- 
vades it, also; and the pathos that is often in hu- 
man life finds meet and pure expression in it. Of 
fered from a private portfolio, and claiming no merit 
but that of a truthful delineation of home-life in Ire- 
land and America, many years ago, it yet is vital 
with spiritual lessons, tracing the influence of provi- 
Wential discipline, and thus suggesting more than it 
‘bays. We hope it is the first flower, betokening 
companions that shall perfume a parterre. 
~ ed 


VIRGINIA BARBARISM. 





Ws recently showed, that in literary and religious 
movements,-in an enlarged spirit of liberty and of 
philanthropy, Virginia has always been half a 
century behind the times. This judgment is con- 
firmed by the sentence which the court at Nor- 
folk, after mature deliberation, has pronounced upon 
Mrs. Douglass for the crime of teaching negro child- 
ren to read. She is condemned to one month's tm- 
prisonment in the common jail ! 

When Miss Cunningham was imprisoned in Tus- 
cany for quietly distributing a few copies of the 
Scriptures and of Pilgrim’s Progress, in the Italian 
tongue, all England was stirred with indignation, 
aad Christians in this land, of every name, joined in 
denouncing the tyranny of the Grand-Duke’s go- 
vernment, And shall we be less indignant at an 
outrage of the same character, committed in a neigh- 
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and sometimes a dense fog arises from the river. 
On the upper Nile, however, these phenomens are 
seldom witnessed ; but the temperature on the river 
is very variable, sometimes ows through a ther- 
mometrical range of 30° in 24 hours, and it is often 
quite cold. This is a fact that <P be 
advised of before — out upon thi ¥v 7 
so that they may provide sufficient clothing and bed. 
ding. For want of the latter, our suffered 
much from Alexandria to Cairo, and I the most 
horrible cold Lever had. As the Nile boats are built 
for warm weather, the only provision the traveler 
can make against cold is by increased clothing. We 
hired a furnished boat, and as during our stay in 
Alexandria the thermometer had ranged at 60° b 
night, and we were about to travel southward, it 
never occurred to us that a blanket anda thin cover- 
let a-piece, would not be a sufficient covering. But 
when the thermometerstood at 38°, at sunrise, we 
realized our mistake; hd I hereby caution all Nile 
yoyagers to look well to their bedding. I exposed 
the thermometer, daily, in the open air, apart from 
sun or currents, at sunrise, at 2 P. M., and at sun- 
set. A few extracts from the. register will serve to 
show the variations : 


Sunrise. 2 P.M. 
17, inthe Delta, 44 deg. 
19, derse fog 5 
 * 2 
21, near Cairo, 
26, South wind, 
8, latitude 28, 


Sunset. 
61 deg. 
61 
63 
64 


Jan. 
i 


72 
“ 68 
27, 4 64 
62 
80 & 112, in the gun. 
82 80 
81 71 
88 83 


In March, the thermometer ranged from 50 to 70 
degrees, as we descended the river against a strong 
North wind. These variations are due in part to 
winds, and in part to different positions of the boat, 
as under the lea of a mountain, or on the margin of 


’ 
8, latitude 
9, bs ‘. 
13, latitude 26, 
14, - - 
18, - 
20, Thebes, 
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SCENES IN THE DESERT. , 


. Prov. Uraam is furnishing a series of most re- 
markable and interesting “‘ Letters, Moral, Asthetic 
and Social,” for the Congregationalist, descriptive of 
his journeying in the Orient. The following is from 
one relating to scenes in the wilderness beyond the 
Red Sea, in Arabia. It is exquisitely beautiful and 
touching : 
“ A man never knows the length and of his 
own nature, who lives in one place and with 
one class of men alone; but must expand and ex- 
plore himself—must both enlarge his capacity—by 
exploring and exhausting many varieties of situa- 
tion. And when he is wandering in places desolate 
and without inhabitants, it will not be surprising, if, 
in the yearnings of his heart to find some object 
that can meet its wants, he should learn to love the 
fountains and even the rocks. A treeor a flower, so 
frequent in his own distant land as to diminish in 
some degree the sense of its value, will wake up 
an enthusiasm of thought and feeling, which he had 
hardly known before. Flowers have no tongues, 
and therefore no outward speech; but I think they 
may be said to speak with the heart; and some- 
times they utter or suggest thoughts, and enter into 
little affectionate conversations, which are quite in- 
teresting. Some of the weary hours, which were 
occupied in traversing the peninsula of Sinai, were 
relieved by these little soliloquies. Allow me to 
give you an instance which, for the sake of your 
younger and less critical readers, I will put into 
verse ; 
“One day in the desert, 
With pleasure I spied 
A flower in its beauty, 
Looking : at my side. 
And I said, O sweet flowret, 
That bloomest alone, 
What's the werth of thy beauty, 
Thus shining unknown ? 


all needed mercy, and love 
e is, and for what he bestows. 


covenant—are 
chance with others in the unsheltered common. 
There are exceptions to this fate ; and among them, 
I trust, will be our darling. It is your privilege, 
my daughter, to lead her by your side in the paths 
of the good Shepherd. 

“You asked me, in your last, to say more of my 
children. Ah! what fond mother shall dare give her 
pen carte blanche, on a topic so near her heart, and 
soexhaustless? Abby, we humbly trust, is in favor 
with God. She is a tender-hearted, spiritually- 
minded child; holding daily communion with Jesus, 
whom she has loved from her earliest knowledge of 
his name. Divine grace seems to”have reserved 
her unto holiness soon after she knew the difference 
between right and wrong. This was what I: ex- 
pected when I consecrated her in baptism, and the 
Lard has not disappointed me. ‘According to your 
faith be it unto you.’ "—Shady Side. 

Se 


Mormoxnom.— The St. Louis Democrat has a long arti- 
cle, going to show that Capt. Gunnison and his party 
were not killed by the Indians, but by Mormons. One 
strong circumstance is that though the bodies of the 
slain were mutilated, and Gunnison’s arms cut off, their 
scalps were not taken. “It js no part of the policy of 
these people to permit an exploration of their country, 
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rs : : , ‘ “ But the flower gave me answer, Bank of Chenango do Eagle, Rochester. do,N. Y. Traders’ 
boring State of our own Confederacy? In what do Nile for health, and its climate is particularly recom- | » heated plain; but they are such vgriations as the 


mended for pulmonary diseases. If I may venture 


the two cases differ? The offense charged in both is 


ood an unprofessional opinion, the result of some obser- 
that of diffusing knowledge among the common i : 


traveler must experience. The lowest temperature 
marked was 88° at sunrise, and the highest 88° at 


With a smile quite divine: 


‘Tis the nature, O strar ger, 


Of beauty to shine. 


for the purpose of finding a route for a railroad, which 
is to be the highway of nations, and, if made, would 
bring them again under the observation of the civilized 
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vation and experience in diseases of this class, it is 
that so far as the mere breathing is concerned, it 
matters little what is the quality of the atmosphere, 
if it is not vitiated, whether moist or dry, cold or 
hot. The effect of atmospheric changes upon the 
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: : : 12 to a dead halt at every 
world. Indeed, it was the last thing they desired, and » a dead halt at every 
the very thing from which they were thinking to es- 
cape. This may account for the fact that the murder- 


ers carried: off or destroyed the notes and surveys 


noon, and at sunset, a variation of 50° in one month. 
The greatest variation in one day was from 38° to 
67°, or 29° in six hours. 

The air of the upper Nile is to be recommended for 


Take all I can give thee, 
And when thou art gone, 

The light that is in me, 
Will keep shining on. 


people, and this is deemed hostile to existing insti- 
tutions. The offender in both cases is a woman, 
acting under a sense of religious duty, and from 


s not pruden se, but tim 


various degree are 


Christian love. The sentence in both cases is im- 


prisonment; and this is pronounced according to 


law. 


But our indignation at this decisfon at Norfolk, is 
softened into pity for the barbarism of our sister | 
State. Let the Presbyterian Church in both branches 
look to this matter, and make Virginia a special field 
Let the American and Foreign 
Christian Union, whose province it is to care for re- 
ligious freedom at home and abroad, be as prompt 
and energetic in the case of Mrs. Douglass as in that 
While contending nobly for 


of missionary labor. 


of Miss Cunningham. 


skin, and upon the general tone of the system, is 
even more to be dreaded than their direct action 
upon the throatandlungs. In such diseases, the all- 
important thing is to keep up the tone of the system, 
and especially to do this, if possible, without the use 
of medicines, or of high stimulants. The air being 
the vitalizer of the blood, a person of a consumptive 
habit, or in the incipient stages of the disease, should 
live as much as possible in the open air, merely 
guarding against taking cold from sudden changes 
of temperature, or from exposure to currents of air. 
The air is the proper nutriment of the lungs, and if 
inhaled habitually through the nostrils, and not 
through the mouth, there is little danger that even 


the protection of American citizens abroad in their 
religious rights, let it not overlook the case of citi- 
zens at home who are imprisoned for following the 
simplest dictate of Christianity, in teaching little 
children to read the word of God. Especially let the 
Southern Aid Society look after its peculiar field. 

; eee 


PROTECTION TO AMERICAN CITIZENS, 


at a very low temperature it will injure the lungs by 
simple contact. Nor can I perceive that the presence 
of moisture in the atmosphere is in itself detrimental 
to the lungs. 

Having spent three months in England, in the 
fall of the year, including the damp month of 
November in London, I can testify that the climate 
of England is not unfavorable for pulmonary in- 
valids. Intdeed, I found a sojourn in England con- 
ducive, in every way, to the restoration of health 


WHEN ABROAD, IN THEIR. RELIGIOUS RIGHTS. 


Tue subjoined Card has been signed by many of 


and strength. The reason of this is, that while there 
is a superabundance of moisture in the atmosphere, 
the temperature is comparatively equable, and there 
are few great or sudden changes. And, beside this, 


our distinguished Christian and philanthropic citi- 
zens, among whom we may mention, Messrs. James 
and Stuart Brown, A. P. Wetmore, Henry C. Bowen, | 
Francis Hall, Anson G. Phelps, Robert L. Stuart, | 
George Wood, and Peter Cooper. 

It is contemplated to hold a public meeting, on 
the evening of the 26th inst., in the Broadway Ta- 





knowing himself to be in a moist climate, one natur- 
ally provides himself with warm clothing, and 
in English houses, there is every facility for a cheer- 
ful fire whenever this is needed. Moreover, the tone 
of the climate there admits of a generous diet, which 
above all things is the antidote to such diseases ; for it 
is through the general tone of the system and the im- 
proved quality of the blood, that they are to be 
rerched, rather than by specific local applications. 


its dryness, its softness, its purity, and its general 
warmth. But the great secret of the benefit of the 
Nile voyage does not lie in the climate, but in the 
fact that in such a climate, with such sunlight and 
among the palms, the voyager lives listlessly, 
and with such navigation can diversify his exercise 
and amusements from the boat to the shore, and 
from the shore to the boat, as he pleases. Our 
dragoman, to be sure, a native Egyptian, had the 
most exalted idea of the virtues of the climate. He 
prophesied that the climate of the Nile would cure 
all manner of ailments, of which our party of four 
presented at least as many varieties in head, throat, 
stomach, and limbs. Once when a sailor had injur- 
ed his knee by a fall and a contusion of the cap, 
the dragoman gravely assured us that it would not 
hurt him ; for though, in England, such a fall might 
have broken his leg and laid him up for weeks, in 
this climate it would only give him a little bruise! , 

After all, what an invalid needs is not so much a 
change of climate as a change—the complete diver- 
sion of his mind from himself, freedom from care, 
the opportunity and the temptation to enjy life as 
life. For this, travel in foreign lands is preéminently 
A man of business, or a professional 
man, cannot get away from care so long as he is 
within reach of railroads and newspapers. But in 
foreign lands, among new scenes and strange people, 
he will find continual diversion. Travel is the great 
specific. While one is able to travel, let him do thjs 
rather than settle in one place, however much re- 
commended by physicians. For the Nile voyage, 
get a good boat; make it comfortable; have it well 
stocked with provisions suited to your constitution 
and the climate; select good company ; have a few 
choice books ; saunter out on shore as you have 
opportunity ; give yourself up to your present sur- 


desirable. 


“* And, O gentle stranger, 

Permit me to say— 

To keep up thy spirits 
Alon: this lone way— 

While the héart chall flow outward, 
To gladden and bless, 

The fount at its center 
Will never grow less.’ 


“T was struck with its answer, 
And left it to glow 
To the clear sky above it 
And the pale sands below ; 
Above and around it 
Its light to impart, 
But never exhausting 
The fount at its heart.” 


-O- — — -—- 


EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 


Wuew first thy eyes unvail, give thy sou! leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty; true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun; 
Give him thy first thoughts then ; so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in him sleep. 


Yet never sleep the sun up; prayer should 
Dawn with the day ; there are set awful hours 
*Twixt heaven and us; the manna was not good 
After sun-rising, for day sullies flowers; 
Rise to prevent the sun; sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven's gate opens when the world’s is shut. 


Walk with thy fellow-creatures; note the hush 
And whisperings amongst them. Not a sprig 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know I Am; ‘Canst thou not sing? 
Oh, leave thy cares and follies! go this way, 


which it was the object of Gunnison’s expedition to 
make, and which no Indian could have taken or thought 
worthy of destruction.” 

Crry Morraurry.—The City Inspector’s report shows 
that the number of deaths in the city last week, was 
483 ; of which 69 were of consumption, 28 of convul- 
sions, 39 of small-pox, &c. Five were the victims of 
casualties, 5 of delirium tremens, 1 was murdered, and 
1 committed suicide. Cases of small-pox are becuming 
more frequent. 


Liuwerat.—Edward Harris, a manufacturer at Woon- 
socket, to encourage his operatives, five hundred in 
number, to save their earnings, offers the twenty-five 
who shall save the largest per cent. of them during the 
year, a premium of $20 each, and to the twenty-five 
who shall eave the next largest, he offers$10 each. He 
proposes to appropriate in this manner the sum of 
$750. 

Passtnc Away.—Of the Senators in Congress who 
were members at the December session of 1845, only 
the following named gentlemen have seats at present: 
Mr. Atchison of Missouri, Mr. Bright of Indiana, Mr. 
Cass of | Michigan, Mr. Clayton of Delaware, Mr. 
Pearce of Maryland, Mr. Phelps of Vermont. And 
but five of the present body were in service as Sena- 
tors at any time previous to the above date. 





EMPERANCE DINING SALOON, 
Street, a few doors from the Tribune office 
BREAKFAST, DINNER, AND TEA. 
Roast and Corned Meats. 


Puddings and Pies 
Coffee, Tea, or Cocoa... .. 
266-41 


No. 15 Spruce 
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“\MITH & ENGLISH, Booxsetiees and Pvsuisnens, 
K No. 36 North Sixth street, PHILADELPHIA, will shortly 
Publish— 

Henestenperc’s Curistotocy or tar OLp Trstament. 
A new and revised Translation from the last German edition. 
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bernacle, to consider the question of invoking the 
intervention of the Government, for securing to our 
people abroad, the rights of conscience and of 
public worship, and protection in the same: 


“The undersigned would respectfully invite their 
fellow-citizens to a public meeting, to be held in the 
Tabernacle, on Thursday evening, the 26th instant, 
for the purpose. of adopting such measures as may 
there be deemed proper, to secure the influence of 
our National Government, in the promotion’ of the 
principles of religious freedom, and especially in the 
protection of American citizens in the enjoyment of 
their rights of conscience, and of religious worship ; 
and to bury their dead in such way, and with such 
rites, as to them may seem most appropriate, when 
99,0 <ning or traveling in foreign lands, 

“The enjoyment of these rights is a | granted, 
and freely guaranteed te all people, of all nations, 
who, on account of business Sr pisesers, visit our! 
country, and the reciprocation of them on the part 
of others toward our citizens, ought no longer to be 
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roundings ; and maintain a daily, peaceful walk with 
God ; and, if not the heartiest, you will be the happiest 
man alive. 


And thou art sure to prosper all the day. FairBparmN oN THE TyroLtogy of THe Scarrrurss. 


Enlarged and improved edition, in 2 vols. 
Co_es on THE Sovergienty or God. 


We will also receive shortly, 
CHALYBAEN'S HISTORICAL SURVFY OF MODERN PHILO. 
SOPHY, FROM KANT TO HEGEL. 
Translated from the German; with an Introductory Preface, 
by Sir Wu. Hamiton. 

Also, a full supply of the valuable Publications of Messrs. J. & T. 
Crark, of Edinburgh, which we offer for sale at very low prices, as 
heretofore. 

Constantly on hand, a very large and valuable stock of Books, 
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A a sare non At night it i 
Mechanical and dietetic treatment, friction, gymnas- 
tics, out-door exercise, cold water, good living—these 
are the requisites rather than the medication of any 
“sehool.” I must say, then, though it be contrary 
to the books, that jaunting in England, roaming 
free and joyous amid its ever-diversified and ever- 
beauteous scenes, and partaking of its substantial 
comforts, is a good thing for pulmonic complaints 
‘the mist and the rain notwithstanding. Be- 
sides, England is not all mist and rain, but has its 
bright skies and its sweet sunshine. 

The climate of Paris is good, though having per- 
haps greater extremes, both of heat and of cold, 
than the average climate of England, In the main, 
the air of Paris is remarkablv lear, pure, and genial : 
but at times 4 Ucnse chilling fog arises from the 
Seipet, that flows through the heart of the city; and 
the Parisian houses are not arranged,and the Parisians 
are not accustomed, to resist this by a good, cheerful 
fire. An invalid may do well in Paris, if he selects 
a house that has the convenience of a fire-place, or 


Serve God before the world! let him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing; then resign 

The whole unto him, and remember who 
Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine ; 

Pour oil upon the stones, weep for thy sin, 

Then journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 
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FOUR SONNETS. 
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Fovr sonnets, not unworthy, on the score of lite- 
rary merit, to rank with the ecclesiastical sonnets of 
Wordsworth; and superior to them, because they 
reach a height beyond cathedral spire, appeared in 
the last number of The Examiner. It’ is pleasant 
to meet such productions in the leading weekly 
liberal paper, old readers of which can remember, 
“tis thirty years since !"—when portions of Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary were produced in its col- 
umns. Strange, too, to remember in connection 
with this, that the then editor, Leigh Hunt, once 
prosecuted, fined, and imprisoned, for a so-called 
libel on royalty, still survives—survives .to receive 
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Mornings are mysteries ; the first world's youth, 
Man’s resurrection, and the future’s bud, 

Shroud in their births; the crown of life, light, truth, 
Is styled their star; the stone and hidden food ; 

These blessings wait upon them, one of which 

Should move: they make us holy, happy, rich. 
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“THE PILGRIM FATHERS;” 


| 
When the world’s up, and every swarm abroad, | OR, THE FOUNDERS OF NEW-ENGLAND, IN THR REIGN 
| 


Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay; 
Dispatch necessities; life hath a load 
Which must be carried on, and safely may; 
Yet keep those cares without thee; let the heart 
Be God's alone, and choose the better part. 
Henry Vaughan. 


OF JAMES THE FIRST. 
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«We hope there will be a great and good meeting. 
It is expected that the audience will be addressed 


is with a family somewhat Americanized. 
Traveling over the mountains of Switzerland for a 
month, I found the bracing influence of mountain 


a pension from the niece of George IV., and to pub- 
lish what he deems to be a manual of devotion. 
The sonnets are published without a name. It is 


For my part, I seem to have learnt that the only 
thing to regenerate the world is not men of any sys- 
tem, good or bad, but simply more of the Spirit of 
God.— Alton Locke. 


Nassau streets, N. ¥. This Company insures against loss or 
damage by Fire, on the most favorable terms, Buildings, Merchan- 
dise, Furniture, Vessels in Port, and their Cargoes. Orders by 
post, or in person, will be promptly attended to. 
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air and of pedestrian exercise, counteracted by the 
extremes of temperature, which sometimes extended 
over forty degrees in twenty-four hours. It was 
summer and winter, melting heat and freezing cold, 
in the course of each day’s march. For health, it 
were better to visit Switzerland in July and August 
than in September and October ; though the grandeur 
of the mountains, and the glory of the sky, are en- 
hanced in the latter months. 


The climate of Rome is strongly recommended by 
physicians for pulmonary complaints ; and Rome is 
a favorite resort of invalids from England and the 
United States, because, besides a good, clear, balmy 
air, they may there find intelligent society, and a 
continual fund of amusement. But there is one im- 
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by several distinguished men, capable of doing just- 
ice to the sabject.- The secular papers, next week, 
will give all needed information on this point, as 
well as others. 


possible they have been prompted by the recent 
removal of Professor Mawrice from the Theological 
Chair of King’s College, London, because his the- 
ology is not quite in accordance with that of Atha- 
nasius. 
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Aux truths shall at length be one; there shall be 
one philosophy and one religion.—Jsaae Taylor. 


Tue true Church embraces all the Godlike, and 
leaves them free. 


Locxe anp Wiu.t1amM Penx.—Locke, like William 
Penn, was tolerant ; both loved freedom; both cher- 
ished truth in its sincerity. But Locke kindled the 
torch of liberty at the fires of tradition; Penn atthe 
living light in the soul. Locke sought truth through 
the senses and the outward world; Penn looked in- 
ward to the divine revelations in every mind. Locke 
compared the soul to a sheet of white paper, just as 
Hobbes had compared it to a slate, on which time 
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TEMPERANCE MEETING 
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Io veggio ben che giammai non si sazia 
Nostre ’ntelletto. . get ty 

Nasce per quello, a guisa di rampollo, 
Appié del vero il dubbio.—Dasre, Par. iv 


Tits semi-annual meeting of the American Tem- 
perance Union, which was to have been held in 
Metropolitan Hall, will be held at the Broadway 
Tabernacle, on Monday evening next, at a quarter 
past seven o'clock. Addresses will be delivered by 
Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, and C. C. 
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North, Esq., and a collection will be taken. 
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SONGS OF THE SOUTH, 


I rove the South! when the sun mounts high, 
And the elonds are still in the soft blue sky ; 
When the balmy breath of the fragrant flower 
Comes o’er the earth with its soothing power. 


I love the South! when the sun melts down, 
In the azare wave, with a crimson crown ; 
When its golden glories sink to reat, 

Like the babe that sleeps on its mother’s breast. 
Elove the South! when the opening dawn, 
Ushers to life the rosy morn ; 


When the vapory vail is rent away, 
And the earth stands forth in garish day. 


Tlove the South! when the moonlight gleams 


Through the fleecy clouds, with its silver beams; 


When the heavenly arch, and the stars above, 
Speak to the heart of hope and love. 


But sunrise, sunset, noon, and night, 

Find in the South one bitter blight ; 

One fell simoom, one lowgring cloud, 

For is not Slavery, Freepom's sumoup? 
+o+— 


“THE LORD REIGNETEH.” 


BY LUCY LAROCOM. 


I po believe in Thee, O God, the Light! 
And in thy Son, the only Way to Thee! 
And yet, sometimes, so deep the mystery 
That hangs o’er all things, like a starless night, 
While in the dark, thy face recedes from sight, 
While ‘neath thy heaven, the palaces of evil 


Rise, drowning seraph-notes with fiendish revel— 


Tdoubt the presence and the power of right. 
Oh, had this world thy footstool ever been, 
Thou must have spurned it from thee, ere to-day, 
With all ite hateful overgrowth of sin. 
Thus I, blind earth-worm, writhe in aore dismay, 
Till from above, a clear and mighty voice, 
Calls, “ The Lord reigneth! let the earth rejoice!’ 


°- 





How to Pass THroven Smoxe—tIn the course of an 

in London, lately, Mr. Wakely, the coroner, 
acquaint the public 
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ortant qualification respecting the climate of Rome. 
While in the same exposure there is little variation 
of temperature, and while the atmosphere is remark- 
ably still, yet in different parts of the city the tem- 
perature varies so as to expose an invalid to taking 
cold whenever he goes out. For example, you walk 
upon the Pincioin abright sun and a brisk balmy air, 
and feel all the exhilaration of a new life; you come 
down the long flight of steps at the Piazza di 
Spegns and descend to the Corso, and it is like 
going into a vault; or you ride out in an open car- 
riage along the Appian way, and bask in the sun 
without the walls ; but returning, you must plunge 
into narrow sunless streets, and feel the chill of win- 
ter. You pace a street running east and west, and 
on its sunny side you find the most genial Septem- 
ber; you turn the corner ofa street running north 
and south, and encounter the keen wind of December, 
from moyntains of snow. A tolerable safe-guard 
against this isa Spanish cloak, which may be thrown 
off and. 6n, made light or heavy at pleasure. 
Rome is a good place for a pulmonary invalid, if he 
is very careful not to catch cold; for, as I have said 
before, it jsmot the contact of the air with the lungs 
by breathing, but its contact with the shin, checking 
perspiration, or imparting a sudden chill, that is 
most to befeared. Let the invalid keep thoroughly 
warm, and the coldness or humidity of the at- 
mosphere‘are of little account. Though the climate 
of Rome is comparatively warm and dry, yet it is not 
well for an invalid to settle down in any place, with 
other invalids, where health is the absorbing topic 
of thought and of conversation. In these rcspects 
Naples is much better than Rome; gay, bright, 
beautiful, but with some dashes of sea-fog, and with 
intolerable heat in summer. Nice has some fine 
points; and still better is Mentone, which is more 


sheltered from the winds and therefore more uniform 
in temperature, 


Malta has a yory uniform climate, and it is highly 
recommended by physicians ; but, when I was there, 
the sky was remarkably addicted to sudden and 
drenching showers, and the atmosphere was often 
humid, yet there was no room in the hotel that ad- 
mitted of any other fire than a warming pan of 
charcoal. One might do well in Malta if he should 
get into fit quarters ; but, after all, as the old lady 
said of her one room, it is “too narrow-contracted 
for anything.” You can explore the whole island 
in three days, and then where areyou? With little 
to divert the mind, just planning to take care of 
your health. 

The climate of Hgypt is almost uniformly dry. 
In more than two months I did not see a drop of 
rain, except at Alexandria, on the sca-coast, yet this 
was the season for rain. It is as true now as it was 
2500 years a8, that in Egypt there is no rain, (Zach. 
14 : @8.) ere it not for the Nile, which is fed b 
rains in the mountains, far to the South, the whole 
land would become a desert, like thatadjoining the 
ancient Pelusiac branch of the river, now dried away. 


a| But the Nile climate is not uniformly dry. In the 


, | Delta, very heavy dews fall, so that in the morni 
Deallbete envelop the head and face completely rd 4 


the deck of the boat, and the fields along the banks, 
are as wet as if there had been showers by night; 





His Truth with superstitious pedantry. 
Arachne-wise, they wage unholy strife 
With Wisdom’s self: they Lien the aperture 
By which the soul looks forth, and so obscure 
The very fount of Spiritual Life. 
Brain-spun perplexities of Doubt and Fear? 
The strong break through them, but the weak are 
caught: 
The Skeptic holds them searcely worth a thought, 
Or turns aside with ill-dissembled sneer: 
‘Oh, for a Pope’s-head broom, to sweep awa 
Such cobwebs, and let in the Light of Day!” 


ATHANASIUS. 
Harsh dogmas oft the soundest judgment craze 
Where knowledge halts: they warp the shafts of 
Truth . 
To random flight, when meek persuasive ruth 
Had winged them to the mark. O Athanase, 
The maledictions of thy bitter creed 
Quench oe Faith, and crush the bruised 
ree 
Of Hope that strives in vain her head to raise, 
And eries for suecor in her utmost -need. 
Is, then, the soldier wiser than his chief? 
Can blind Presumption lead our steps aright 
To wilful trespass on the Infinite ? 
Nay, let us rather share that Convert’s grief 
Who sued to Christ with tears of clearer light: 
Lord, I believe; help Thou my unbelief. 


LOCKE 
High Wisdom, with simplicity combined, 
Severest Logic, founded on the Rock 
Of Truth, are thine, irrefragable Locke ! 
Systems and Creeds are sifted and defined 
Before the calm tribunal of thy mind, 
Whose tode is God's own Word: and meshes, 
wrought 
By human craft to fetter human thought, 
Like gossamers are seattered to the wind. 
With thee we seek our guide in Holy Writ; 
No crutch for Pride, or clew to mysteries, 
No Will-a-wisp where Sin in ambush lies, 
But such a scheme as patient mother-wit, 
With spiritual aid, interpreteth 
Into a Law of Reasonable Faith. 


Non é il mondan romore altro che un fiato 
Di vento che or yien quinci ed or vien quindi, 
E muta nome perché muta lato.—Dawrte, Purg. xi. 


Faith, Understanding, Reason! Wherefore these? 
Let Reason grasp the helm and guide the prore, 
While Understanding labors at the oar, 

And Faith makes sail to catch the favoring breeze. 

All have their separate use, each aiding each: 

But God’s the chart, the compass God prepares, 
Whose well-poised needle this inseription bears: 
Be taught of Me who would the haven reach. 
O Lord, implant on us a humble mind: 
Let not Presumption’s wing be over-wide, 
Nor Sloth, that sees the better, choose the 


; _ Worse, 
Nor vain Opinion, fickle as the wind, 


t changes name because it changes sid 
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Pervert thy Blessed Gospel to a curse. 




















AGRICOLA. 


and chance might scrawl their experience; to Penn, 
the soul was an organ which of itself instinctively 
breathes divine harmonies, like those musical instru- 
ments which are so curiously and perfectly framed, 
that when once set in motion, they of 7 Pomme 
give forth all the melodies designed by the artist 
that made them.—Baneroft. ‘ 
Memsers of the Society of Friends often came to 
see him ; and for many of them he cherished high 
respect and a very warm friendship. But his cha- 
racter grew larger, and his views more liberal, after 
the bonds which bound him to a sect were cut asun- 
der. Friends occasionally said to him, “‘We miss 
thy services in the Society, Isaac. Hadst thou not 
better ask to be readmitted? The way is open for 
thee, whenever thou hast an inclination to return.” 
He replied, “I thank thee. But in the present state 
of the Society, I don’t think I could be of any ser- 
vice to them, or they to me.” But he*could never 
relinquish the hope that the primitive character of 
Quakerism would be gestored, and that the Society 
would again hold up the standard of righteousness 
to the nations, as it had in days gone by. Nearly 
every man, who forms strong religious attachments 
in early life, cherishes similar anticipations for his 
sect, whose glory declines in the natural order of 
things. But such hopes are never realized. The 
spirit has a resurrection, but not the form. “Soul 
never dies. Matter dies off it, and it lives else- 
where.” ‘Thus it is with truth. The noble prin- 
ciples maintained by Quakers, through suffering and 
peril, have taken root in other sects, and been an 
incalculable help to individual seekers after light, 
throughout the Christian world. Like winged seed 
scattered in far-off soils, they will produce a forest- 
growth in the future, long after the original stock is 
dead, and its dust scattered to the winds.—Life of 
Isaac T. Hopper. 
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INFANT PIETY. 


“Your little one, whose animal life is so lately 
separated from your own, is still, in its spiritual 
life, a part of yourselves; it has yet no account- 
ability, no individuality. Its soul is linked with 
yours. Why should it not be included with you in 
the fold of the Good Shepherd? You are, under 
God, to mould and stamp it after your own renewed 
image. Hence, you put upon it the outward seal— 
the washing of water—to symbolize the fact of its 


its prospective regeneration by the Holy Ghost. 
You have a right to presume on its being a child 
of God, soon after it can discern between good and 
evil.. This ordinance is to contribute to this result 
by your own faith—not in any mystic virtue in it, 
but faith in God’s plan to include in his covenant 
the children of his people. But let not your faith 
vaver, or your purpose falter. As you bring your 
darling to its public consecration, let the language 
of your hearts, speaking in the ordinance, be, ‘ This 
unconscious child is a part of ourselves; We pur- 
pose it shall be the Lord’s; we will nurture it ina 





holy atmosphere, and trust the divine grace to bless 
our endeavors and renew it unto holiness, that it 
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expected transformation into the likeness of Christ— } 
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